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PREFACE 


Enquiries into the living conditions of families, or family 
budget enquiries as they are often called, are, it is now recognised, 
one of the most valuable sources of information on many aspects 
of social life. There has been a considerable development in 
this form of enquiry in recent years, and the increased 
interest in problems of nutrition, partly owing to the work of 
the International Labour Office and the League of Nations on 
this subject, has furthered this development. 

The present study, it is believed, forms the first complete 
guide to the subject, and it is hoped that it will prove of special 
value to those countries which are contemplating such enquiries. 
For its preparation all t he chief family budget enquiries conducted 
during the last lo years have been examined ; and the methods 
adopted in the different countries in this field have been of 
great assistance to the authors. This is especially true in the 
case of the United States of America, which on two occasions in 
recent years has conducted more complete and detailed 
investigations than those made hitherto by any other country ; 
this accounts for the frequent reference to American experience 
in this study. 

The report, in addition to describing the purpose of such 
enquiries, the methods of planning and of collecting and analys¬ 
ing the data, pays special attention to the problems of appraisal 
of the results, and to the extent to which statistics based on a 
selection of families can be accepted as valid for the whole group 
of families of which they form a part. It does not give the 
results obtained by family living enquiries : this has been done 
recently by the International Labour Office in two articles in 
the International Labour Review for May and June 1939 : 
“An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies. ” 

This report was prepared under the general direction of 
J. W. Nixon, Chief of the Statistical Section, by Robert Morse 
Woodbury : Walter Kull and Margaret Sawyer Carroll prepared 
the synopses and assisted in collecting data for other parts of 
the report. For reading the manuscript of Chapter VI thanks 
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are due to Dr. E. J. Bigwood, Professor at the University of 
Brussels. Acknowledgments are made also to various experts 
on family living studies who made numerous suggestions and 
recommendations, including Faith M. Williams and Alice C. 
Hanson of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Hazel 
K. Stiebeling of the United States Bureau of Home Economics, 
R. G. D. Allen of the London School of Economics, John Lindberg, 
formerly member of the Statistical Section of the I.L.O., and 
others. Thanks are also due to other officials and persons in 
the various countries who have supplied information. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Information on the way people spend their incomes, how 
they feed and clothe themselves, how they are housed, how much 
is available for the necessaries of life and how much, if any, 
is available for comforts and luxuries has long been recognised 
as of great importance for all persons and public authorities 
interested in or concerned with social conditions. Studies of 
family expenditure are invaluable in throwing light on and giving 
concrete meaning to standards of living of wage earners and their 
families and other classes of the population. The earliest 
studies in this field were undertaken by private investigators, 
but the collection of information on these subjects has increasingly 
engaged the attention of public authorities as its importance 
has been recognised, not only for knowledge of how the people 
live, but also for formulating policies relating, for instance, 
to minimum wages, to standards of living and in particular to 
housing and nutrition—two important items of family expenditure 
now receiving particular attention. 

In 1926 the International Labour Office published a report 
entitled Methods of Conducting Family Budget Enquiries 1 
for submission to the Third International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. This Conference adopted a series of resolutions 
to serve as a guide to Governments for conducting such enquiries 
These resolutions arc given in Appendix II to this report. Since 
that date, a large number of enquiries of this kind have been 
held in different countries and interest in the subject has grown. 
In some cases the scope of the investigations has been widened 
to include a cross section of the entire population of a country ; 
the number of families covered has been increased ; new' methods 
for selecting families for study have been developed; new methods 
of analysis have been applied; and new' types of specialised 
studies have appeared. The report of 1926 is now out of date, 
so that the time seemed ripe for a new study of the subject. 

1 Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 0, Geneva, 1926, 100 pp. 
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Moreover, new interest is being taken in family living 
enquiries, stimulated to some extent by the work of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office and the League of Nations on the subject 
of nutrition. The increased interest in these topics was shown 
at the Conference of American Members of the International 
Labour Organisation held in January 1936 at Santiago de 
Chile, which adopted a resolution on the possibility of a draft 
Convention on periodical family living studies in accordance 
with the plans to be drawn up for the purpose by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office. The Inter-American Conference held 
at Buenos Aires in December 1936 also adopted a resolution 
asking the Pan-American Union to initiate enquiries into 
family budgets and cost of living in American countries 
and the Office has been collaborating with the Union on this 
subject. 1 

In this connection should be mentioned a resolution adopted 
by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
representing eight countries, held at Ottawa in 1935, to the 
effect that family budget enquiries should be [undertaken on 
the lines laid down by the International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, 1926. In view of these developments and the 
marry new studies recently undertaken, the conclusions and 
results of the 1926 report have been supplemented in certain 
directions and brought up to date in a new report on 
methods. 

Although the general scope of this study is similar to the 
one published in 1926, the title has been altered from “ methods 
of conducting family budget enquiries ” to “ methods of family 
living studies ”, as it is thought that this title more accurately 
describes the contents of the study. The term “ family living 
studies ” is now currently used in the United States of America. 
The term “ family budgets ”, or, more correctly, “ household 
budgets ”, has been in use for a very long period, and there is 
no suggestion that countries or investigators should cease to 
use this title. The term, however, grew up chiefly in connection 
with working-class families whose head was a wage earner, and 
the “ family budget ” meant an account of his income and 
expenditure. As the whole or the greater part of his income 
was in the form of cash which was spent oir the purchase of 
goods and services, the term “ budget ” in the sense of an 


1 See Appendix II, p. 119, for the text of these two resolutions. 
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account of receipts and expenditure is appropriate. It is less 
applicable, however, to those cases where the enquiry does not 
resolve itself into an analysis of cash receipts and disbursements. 
In farm families, a large part of the food requirements may 
be met by the consumption of their own produce and a study 
of the living conditions of rural families cannot consist solely 
of an analysis of cash income and expenditure. Again, some 
enquiries, as pointed out in one of the chapters, are limited 
to one special aspect of living, e.g. nutrition, and “ dietary 
surveys ” of the food consumption and habits of families have 
become very important in recent years. Such studies cannot 
be described as “ family budget enquiries ”, though they form 
an important aspect of “ family living ” studies. Some studies 
again consist of a record limited to “ household expenditure ”, 
i.e. in general, expenditures known to or made by the housewife, 
which are not strictly “ budgets ”. Moreover, the uses of 
enquiries of the nature described in this volume are to measure 
the cost of living , the standard of living , levels or planes of 
living , and the term “ family living ” therefore seems more 
suitable. 

The present report is not intended to cover all aspects of 
family living, but only those investigations which have as their 
object the collection of information which can be tabulated and 
analysed, as to how families satisfy their material wants, how 
much they receive in cash or kind, how much they spend or 
consume, and on what items or services. Other aspects, such 
as the social and religious, the methods of marketing, 
household management, etc., are not covered. 

Such enquiries are necessarily of an ad hoc character, that 
is, they must be specially planned and organised ; the information 
cannot be obtained as the result of administration of some 
legislation or as a by-product of other information. In this 
sense they differ fundamentally from other branches of labour 
statistics such as wages, hours of work, employment and 
accidents, which are regularly available in most countries. 
They are not therefore current statistics and in fact are only 
available in most countries at long intervals. Secondly, 
such enquiries are expensive : special appropriations are usually 
required before they can be begun, and special staff must be 
engaged and trained. Thirdly, they are often of long duration, 
and the results may finally appear several years after the date 
to which they relate. 
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Again, it is obvious that the smaller the number of families 
covered, the greater the detail in which the information can be 
asked and the results published ; the information so obtained, 
however, may not be representative. On the other hand, a 
wide and comprehensive enquiry may be so long and expensive 
that while it may be representative of actual conditions, only 
summary information can be given, or the information, when 
ultimately analysed, may be out of date. The value of family 
living studies is therefore to be found in a happy medium : 
the number of families should be large enough to be 
representative of the groups covered by the enquiry, but not 
so large that the enquiry becomes too long or too expensive, 
nor so small that the results are not of general application. 

It is not dillicult to draw up on paper a scheme which would 
cover in great detail all the information which the enquirer 
would like to know concerning family living or which he thinks 
ought to be obtained. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that family living enquiries are voluntary enquiries, the accuracy 
of the information cannot in all cases be checked and no means 
exist for compelling families to disclose accurate details of their 
family life. Certain items of uneconomic expenditure may be 
understated and families may not render a truthful account 
of their total income. Enquiries are usually, for practical 
reasons, limited to workers’ families and to the better-paid and 
more intelligent of these : very low incomes and high incomes 
are usually omitted or under-represented. 

In the following report, therefore, an ideal scheme of 
investigation has not been drawn up. An empiric method 
has been adopted. What has been done is to draw' on the 
practical experience of those countries and persons which have 
carried on such enquiries. A series of tabular statements or 
synoptic tables has been compiled showing, for all important 
recent enquiries, the nature of the information asked for, the 
scope of the enquiries and the nature of the information analysed 
and published. The object of this study being primarily a 
guide for use in planning future enquiries, it seemed preferable 
to base this study on what experience has shown can be 
accomplished, rather than to describe objectives which, however 
desirable,, are beyond the range of practical possibilities. 

In some cases, it is doubtless true that the value of recent 
enquiries would have been enhanced, especially from the point 
of view of international comparability, if there had existed 
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greater uniformity in definitions and in methods of classification 
and analysis. The formulating of rules on these matters is 
difficult and no attempt is made here to lay down specific rules. 
Nevertheless, the review of the studies made in different countries 
in their investigations undertaken within the past ten years 
suggests the advantages of certain methods and procedures 
and the conclusions of this report are based primarily on the 
examination of these studies. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
report will be of use to those responsible for organising enquiries 
of this kind. 

The report deals first with the purpose of family living studies 
and the uses to which their results may be put, then with the 
problems of planning the enquiry and problems of method. 
The following chapters treat of data to be collected and the 
methods of analysing and appraising the results. Finally, a 
chapter discusses the special problem of dietary surveys and 
food consumption. As already indicated, these have attracted 
a great- deal of attention lately, especially in connection with 
studies on nutrition which have been made in different countries 
and through the activities of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office ; and in view of their importance 
and the special problems which such surveys raise both as to 
methods and analysis of results, a special chapter is devoted 
to them. 

Though the present report covers in a general way all the 
various types of surveys of family living, the discussion of methods 
and the principal illustrative materials are drawn from what 
may be termed the most general type of enquiry, i.e. those 
covering families of industrial employees. Special enquiries 
such as those into farm family living or into families whose heads 
or principal members are unemployed or in receipt of relief 
are not dealt with here in detail where these require special 
methods, although at many points attention is called to 
the [particular problems which the special types of study 
present. 

Finally, it should be added that the present report is limited 
to the subject of methods ; the actual results of family living 
studies are not given except to illustrate points of method. 
Various short national monographs of recent enquiries have 
been published from time to time in the International Labour 
Review , and an international survey of the results obtained in 
all the chief studies made during the past ten years has been 
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published in two articles in the International Labour Review 
for May and June 1939. 1 A list of sources of family living 
studies used in the preparation of this report is given in 
Appendix 1 (p. 115). 


1 “ An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies. 
1. Income and Expenditure ; II. Food Expenditure and Consumption 
Habits. ” International Labour Review , Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 5 and 6, 
May and June 1939, pp. 662-705 and 814-846. 
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PURPOSES OF FAMILY LIVING STUDIES 


A great part of the information regularly available on social 
conditions, earnings, hours of work, employment and unemploy¬ 
ment, and sickness and health, relates to individuals rather 
than to families. For family groups some information is 
available in many countries from the population censuses, 
for example, in regard to size of families and of dwellings and of 
number of rooms occupied. But to obtain a satisfactory idea 
of how families live, what the family income is, how it is spent 
and how the expenditure varies for families of different sizes, 
iri different localities, and with different incomes, special studies 
of family living are required. 

The principal object of such studies is, in brief, a description 
of the “content of living” of the families. This means, in 
substance, that for each family a schedule of the quantities 
of goods and services consumed during the period covered by 
the survey is obtained, together with their costs, as reported 
by the individual family. As just noted, such detailed pictures 
of the way families live can be obtained only by means of direct 
studies of family life. Such studies give concrete meaning to 
the “ standard of living ” as enjoyed by these families. Many 
are directed particularly to a description of the content of 
living enjoyed by wage earners’ families, but some give data 
also on salaried employees and other groups of the popula¬ 
tion. A few are limited to particular groups, families of 
persons on relief, of the unemployed, or of farm labourers or 
farmers ; in others the description of the mode of life may 
be limited to data showing expenditures on various classes of 
items. More commonly, however, especially in more recent 
and more detailed studies, details of quantities purchased as 
well as amounts expended are obtained. 

Data on the “ content of living ” of families in different 
circumstances lend themselves to analysis in terms of income 
or expenditure, social classes, size of family, occupation, etc., 
and throw light on the differences in “ levels of living ” in 
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different groups of the population. Analysis by income or 
expenditure shows their importance as major determinants 
of the standard of living and indicates how size of family , 
number of wage earners, occupation, etc., affect the level of 
living; in other words, how they determine the scale of 
consumption of food, clothing and other items. 

Variations in habits under different conditions of income 
in different classes—for example, between manual and non- 
manual workers’ families—can also be studied by means of the 
data obtained in family living enquiries. Some families may 
prefer to be below a conventional standard in, say, housing and 
food, in order to be able to spend more on other items. Habits 
of expenditure as shown by the relative emphasis placed upon 
needs of children and of adults may vary from group to group. 
Some parents may limit expenditures on their own needs in 
order to provide, for example, better nutrition and better 
education for their children. These habits governing relative 
expenditures on children and adults may vary at different 
income levels. The various groups of expenditures, in a sense, 
compete with one another and the factors determining the 
directions in which family expenditure is laid out can be analysed 
by means of family living enquiries. In some cases the results 
of these studies may suggest the advisability of special educational 
measures for improving the outlay of the money available for 
food, clothing or housing. Such studies are thus of great value 
in framing policy in respect of nutrition, housing, etc. 

The description of the levels of living of the population 
and the detailed data on the content of living of each family 
make possible the appraisal of living conditions with reference 
to standards. For example, in regard to the adequacy of 
nutrition, special dietary surveys giving detailed quantities 
of the different foodstuffs consumed make possible the appraisal 
of the adequacy of food consumption. Norms for adequacy 
varying with the age and sex of the individual and the kind of 
work or activity performed have been set up by experts in 
physiology. In regard to housing, these studies may throw- 
valuable light upon overcrowding and the question whether the 
conditions of the dwelling meet housing standards. 

In case of such arbitrarily established or defined “ levels ” 
or “ standards ” of living as the poverty line, the level for 
minimum wages, the minimum comfort level, and similar bench 
marks, drawn up, so far as possible, in terms of quantity budgets 
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of well-defined articles, the data of the surveys may often make 
it possible to classify the families in accordance with these 
norms. If, then, the families surveyed form a representative 
sample of the whole population or of a particular part of it, 
for example, the wage-earning classes, it becomes possible on 
the basis of such a classification to derive conclusions, or at 
least indications, of the level of living, of food adequacy, housing 
standards, etc., reached by the population from which the 
samples are drawn. 

Such family living surveys are of interest also for the purpose 
of inter-city, inter-regional or even international comparisons. 
For this purpose, the methods of the studies must be on fairly 
comparable lines, with similar groupings and similar bases of 
classification ; at best, the difficulties of such comparisons are 
great, especially in cases where basic social conditions are 
different. 1 In particular, the problem of the applicability 
of the same norm to populations living under different social 
conditions is an important one. 

Such studies, furthermore, furnish a base point for measuring 
changes and improvements in living conditions. If family 
budget studies are repeated after an interval of five or ten years 
and improved conditions are found, for example, a larger 
proportion of families having .adequate nutrition, better housing 
standards, or the possession of a radio or telephone, the 
conclusion may be drawn that the level of living of the community 
has been raised, provided that the differences are not due solely 
to differences in sampling. For such purposes, therefore, 
special attention must be paid to the representative character 
of the data and to the methods of sampling. 

In particular reference to trends, data of family budget 
studies offer an important, if not indispensable, contribution 
to the measurement of changes in cost of living. One of the 
most frequent uses, in fact the one which perhaps most frequently 
provides the incentive for family budget studies, is to furnish 
the weights for index numbers of the cost of living and in nearly 
all countries such index numbers are compiled at regular 
intervals in order to measure changes in the purchasing power 
of wages and for other purposes. These are of special value and 

1 For further information on this subject see International 
Labour Office : A Contribution to the Study of International Comparisons 
of Costs of Living and International Comparisons of Cost of Living , 
Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 17 (Geneva, 1932), ami 
No. 20 (Geneva, 1934). 
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importance during times of rapid changes in prices, such as have 
been experienced in nearly all countries during the past twenty 
years. The only satisfactory source for these weights, either 
of quantities or amounts of expenditure, is a family living study. 
Weights may be distinguished # between those lor measuring 
changes in cost of living for wage-earning families and those for 
measuring changes in the cost of living for other groups, 
for example, salaried employees, or even a particular group, 
such as Government employees. 

Another purpose which the details of quantities consumed 
by families at different income levels serve is in the development 
by experts of the norms or standards at different levels. In 
the absence of an objective basis such as exists in the case of 
physiological requirements and tests for foods, reliance is usually 
placed upon actual living standards such as can be obtained 
in a particular environment corresponding to the level of living 
which it is desired that the norm shall characterise, such as the 
poverty line, the minimum wage, the minimum comfort level, 
health and decency level, etc. In setting up the quantity 
budget for such norms at different levels, the quantity budgets 
of family living surveys are not determinative, since the questions 
as to what such norms shall include are determined by the 
decisions of the experts; but nevertheless these decisions may be 
largely influenced by or based upon the facts as obtained in the 
family living surveys as to the quantities purchased by families 
of different size and composition in conjunction with the data 
on the level of living attained. In other words, the actual 
budgets furnish a valuable counterpart in real life with which 
to compare the preliminary and more or less hypothetical 
budgets established by experts, so that the final budgets adopted 
as norms will be not only characteristic of the level which they 
typify but also practicable and close to realities. 

Of special importance in this field is the determination of 
minimum wages for women or for men. When the policy of 
establishing a minimum is laid down by legislative enactment 
or delegated to administrative bodies, the details of determining 
what the wage shall be usually involve an investigation of 
how single women (for the minimum wage for women) or families 
(of a given size and composition) actually live at the “ minimum 
level Special studies, such as family living studies limited 
to particular types of households at a particular level, may be 
relied upon to furnish the basic quantity budgets and these, 
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when priced under the conditions characteristic of the locality, 
furnish the basis for determining what the minimum wage 
should be. 

Besides these, family living studies serve various other 
purposes. The consumption data showing quantities of various 
articles consumed may be used for various types of analyses 
of consumer demand and consumption, such as estimates of 
consumption in a territory or area ; studies of the elasticity 
of demand for commodities or of the dependence of demand 
upon income and price ; the influence of income on the quality 
of articles purchased ; and, in general, studies of the laws of 
expenditure in relation to income, size of family and other 
factors. 1 These studies serve also to guide policy on all lines 
affecting the welfare of large parts of the population. Measures 
for promoting nutrition among wage-earning families, for 
improving housing conditions, for raising standards of living 
and for ameliorating the general conditions of life of the working 
population are all questions of policy that must rest upon 
detailed knowledge of conditions and of the factors that affect 
welfare. These are among the most important purposes which 
studies of family living can serve. 


1 See R. G. D. Allen and A. L. Bowley : Family Expenditure : 
A Study of Its Variation , P. S. King and Son, London, 1935, for an 
interesting analysis of expenditure in relation to income. 
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PROBLEMS OF PLANNING 


The problems of planning to be considered in this chapter 
include three main topics : (1) the scope of family budget studies 
or what should be covered ; (2) the selection of families or who 
should be selected for observation ; and (3) the selection of the 
period, or when the studies should be under taken. 

1.—Scope 

The determination of the scope of the study is the most 
fundamental part of the whole plan. The decision must be 
made in the light of the objects to be sought, as discussed in 
the preceding chapter. In some cases the scope of the study 
is determined by legislative or administrative decision in 
advance of the drawing up of specific plans. Usually, the body 
entrusted with the task of carrying out the family living study 
is given considerable freedom in determining its scope. In 
either case decisions as to the limitations of the study must be 
taken upon such general points as the following : 

(1) Is the study to be limited to industrial wage earners 
(found principally in mining and manufacturing), or shall other 
social classes (e.g. salaried employees) and other economic 
activities, such as agriculture or transportation, be covered ? 

(2) Is the study to be limited to families living in one or a 
small number of cities, or shall it include families from all parts 
of the country ? 

(3) Is the study to be restricted to certain types of families 
only or shall it include persons living alone and all families 
without regard to their size and constitution ? 

(4) Is the study to be limited to families with incomes not 
exceeding a specified limit, or shall it include families without 
regard to the amount of incomes received ? 

(5) Is the study to be limited to families the heads of which 
are employed, or shall it include families of unemployed and 
families on relief ? 
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Table I analyses the scope of the most important studies 
conducted during the past lb years and shows that no two 
studies cover exactly the same field of application. 

The broadest scope of any study made up to the present 
is the Study of Consumer Purchases in a cross section of the 
population (native-born families) in six general regions in the 
United States in 1935-1937 ; parallel with this was a study of 
family living among wage earners in 1934-1936. The former 
covered not only families of wage earners and salaried employees, 
but also of professional persons, farmers, business managers 
and executives, with incomes ranging from $300 a year to $15,000 
and over. 

The study recently undertaken by Great Britain in 1937-1938 
was almost as broad ; it covered a large sample of persons within 
the compulsory unemployment insurance scheme, supplemented 
by a sample of persons excepted from unemployment insurance, 
with incomes of less than £250 a year, and extended to include 
not only industrial hut also agricultural workers. 

Apart from these comprehensive enquiries most official 
studies have been conducted with limited scope. A study in 
Argentina in 1935, to cite an example of one of the most closely 
focused studies, was restricted to wage earners’ families living 
in Buenos Aires, and limited to households consisting of husband, 
wife and three children below' 14 years of age, the head of the 
family being in receipt of monthly earnings ranging between 
115 and 125 pesos. Obviously, if the scope is the broad one 
of presenting a picture of levels of living in various groups in 
different geographical areas of an entire country, the problem 
of planning is much more difficult and comprehensive than if the 
scope is limited to a particular class or group in a single area. 

In the following paragraphs a brief survey is given of the 
differing scope of the various studies under review. 

As regards the social classes and economic activities covered, 
a distinction may be made between official enquiries and 
enquiries conducted by private bodies or organisations ; in 
general the former have a broader scope than the latter. 

The official and semi-official enquiries in nearly all cases 
cover wage-earner families and in many cases include other 
social classes also. For example, about the same number of 
studies cover families of salaried employees and the families 
of civil servants. So far as concerns the branches of economic 
activity covered, the official enquiries relate mainly to manu- 
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factoring, transport and commerce (mining being included 
where important); public administration is only covered where 
the scope of the study includes civil servants’ families among 
the eligible households. In most of the studies included in 
table I families of persons engaged in agriculture are excluded, 
owing to the special character of agricultural labour. In this 
field, however, a series of special studies conducted in various 
important countries has been undertaken ; the more important 
were the Finnish enquiry of 1928, the Swedish enquiry of 1933, 
the Netherlands enquiry of 1935-1936, the Estonian enquiry 
of 1937-1938, the enquiry conducted in Great Britain in 1937- 
1938, the Canadian enquiry of 1938, and a series of studies 
in the United States. 

Non-official studies cover in general a narrower field ; 
studies made by private organisations are restricted in many 
cases to families affiliated with the organisations in question. 
The study of standards of living in non-competitive occupations 
made by the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics 
of the University of California was limited to two rather narrowly 
defined groups of skilled workers or lower salaried employees, 

“ street carmen ” and “ clerks ” employed in San Francisco, 
California. 

With regard to the localities covered, the scope ranges all 
the way from enquiries relating to a single city (in most cases 
the capital of the country) to nation-wide enquiries. In a 
summary way the following groups can be distinguished : 

(1) Nation-wide studies covering the whole territory of a 
country or representative sections of the national territory 
(towns of various sizes, villages and farm areas). Nation-wide 
studies in this sense include the enquiries conducted in Finland 
in 1928, in Great Britain in 1937-1938, the Study of Consumer 
Purchases conducted in the United States in 1935-1937, the 
Netherlands study of 1935-1936 \ and the Swedish enquiry in 
1933 ; in addition the enquiries conducted in Germany in 1937, 
in Belgium in 1928-1929 and in Denmark in 1931 can be termed 
nation-wide, except that they did not cover the farm 
population. 

(2) Enquiries covering a large number of towns or important 
industrial centres. Among these enquiries may be mentioned 

1 This study excludes Amsterdam and The Hague, which were 
covered by separate enquiries made about the same time. 
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the German enquiry of 1927-1928, the Japanese enquiries since 
1926-1927, the South African enquiry of 1936, the Wage Earner 
Study conducted in the United States in 1934-1936, and the 
Canadian enquiry of 1937-1938. 

(3) Enquiries limited to a small number of towns. These 
include the Estonian enquiry of 1925 covering two towns ; 
the Polish enquiry of 1927 covering two towns and two industrial 
centres ; the Lithuanian enquiry covering three towns ; and the 
Norwegian enquiry of 1927-1928 covering five towns. 

(4) Enquiries covering a single town, generally the capital 
of the country. Enquiries limited to one town are available, 
for example, for : Austria (Vienna) ; Argentina (Buenos Aires) ; 
Brazil (Sao Paulo); Colombia (Bogota) Latvia (Riga) ; Mexico 
(Mexico City) ; China (Shanghai) ; India (Bombay, Ahmedabad) ; 
and the Netherlands (Amsterdam, The Hague). 

Another source of differences in scope arises from limitations 
in regard to family types. In a large number of studies no rules 
are laid down and families are covered without regard to their 
composition. 1 2 3 * In numerous important studies, however, the 
selection of families is limited to households consisting of two 
or more persons, for example, Japan (since 1931) (2-7 persons); 
and in many cases the families must have husband, wife and 
one or more children. 8 In some cases families w r ere considered 
as eligible only if they contained more than two persons ; for 
example, the Argentine enquiry of 1933 (husband, wife and 1 
to 6 children), and that of 1935 (husband, wife and 3 children) ; 
the Belgian enquiry of 1927-1928 (“ normal ” families consisting 
of husband, wife and one or more children, but no other 
dependants) ; the Shanghai enquiry of 1929-1930 (households 
of 3 to 7 persons) ; and the Mexican enquiry of 1934 (households 
of 4 to 6 persons). In this connection it should be pointed out 
that since the presence of boarders and lodgers often affects 
the consumption habits of the family proper, or calls for 
adjustments in family income and expenditure, a number of 
studies exclude households with boarders and lodgers. This 
procedure was followed, for example, in the German enquiry 

1 This enquiry is described as the first of a series to cover the principal 
cities and regions. 

2 In most cases persons living alone are excluded, except, e.g. in 
studies to show living conditions "of women living alone for purposes of 
determining minimum wages. 

3 The study in Bogota, Colombia, included some families in which 

husband or wire or both parents were absent. 
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of 1937 ; the Merseyside enquiry of 1929-1931 (families with 
lodgers excluded) ; the Japanese enquiries since 1931 and the 
South African enquiry of 1936. 

As regards limitations in income , a relatively small number 
of enquiries stipulate that husbands’ or family earnings must 
exceed a lower or must be below an upper limit . As illustrations 
the following examples may be cited : the Canadian enquiry of 
1937-1938 lixed a lower limit for earnings of $450 and an upper 
limit of $2,500; the Argentine enquiries covered husbands’ 
earnings ranging between 115 and 525 pesos per month in the 
1933, and between 115 and 125 pesos in the 1935 enquiry. 
In the Japanese enquiries families were considered as eligible 
only if the earnings of the chief breadwinner were less than 100 
yen per month. The South African enquiry fixed as upper 
limit a family income of £600 per year. The Wage Earner 
Study in the United States included only families with a total 
family income of over $500 per year, whose chief earner—either 
wage earner or clerical worker- earned at least $300 ; if the chief 
earner was a clerical worker, an upper limit was fixed of $2,000 
per year or $200 in any one month during the year covered. 
The study in Great, Britain in the case of families of non-manual 
workers excluded those whose head received more than £250 
a year. 

As regards the employrnenl stains of the head of the household 
different decisions were taken in the various countries under 
review. While the bulk of enquiries make no restrictions as 
regards unemployed, a number of special studies conducted 
in recent years relate to households of the unemployed only, 
for example Great Britain (Bhondda Valley), Belgium, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the Netherlands (Amsterdam and The Hague) and 
various other studies (for example, the German enquiry of 
1927-1928, the Austrian enquiries and the Swedish enquiry 
of 1933) give special tables on income and expenditure of 
families of unemployed persons. 1 On the other hand, in many 
studies families are limited to those of employed persons, as in 
the case of the German enquiry of 1937, for which families were 
not considered eligible if the head of the household was out of 
work at the beginning of the enquiry, and the Wage Earner 
Study in the United States where, for inclusion, at least one 

1 See * An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies. 
III. Families of the Unemployed ”, to appear in the International 
Labour Review. 
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family member must have been employed for 36 weeks, except 
in the case of seasonal industries, where the limit was 28 weeks. 

In addition, certain studies make distinctions on racial 
grounds ; thus the South African study of 1936 relates to 
European families only ; the Palestine enquiry of 1931 divided 
Jews and Arabs into three groups (urban Jewish, rural Jewish 
and rural Arab groups), and the Study of Consumer Purchases 
in the United States, while limited in most parts of the country 
to native white families, gives information for Negro families 
also in the south-east region and in certain cities (with consider¬ 
able Negro population) in other parts of the country. The 
Canadian enquiry of 1937-1938 distinguished between families 
of British and French origin. 

For other points delimiting the scope of enquiries, reference 
should be made to table 1. 

2. -Selection of Families : Problems of Sampling 

The question who should be selected for surveys of family 
budgets is a very important one. It is obviously impossible to 
obtain information on family expenditure about all families 
in the population. The problem is to obtain as much useful 
typical information as possible at minimum expense and 
consistent with dependable results. In other words, the problem 
is to select a sample of families for detailed investigation that 
will so far as possible illustrate or show within reasonable limits 
of error the position in families of a similar type, income level, 
economic or social position, etc. This requires a brief 
consideration of the problems of sampling in space and in time. 

A.. Methods of Sampling 

Since the object of the sampling procedure is to secure a 
group that will be typical or representative of the population 
of which it is a sample, the sample must have no bias, whether 
conscious or unconscious, that will tend to make it atypical 
or unrepresentative. This idea of absence of bias is implied 
by the term <c random sampling ”. In such a sample each 
family has an equal chance of being included and the calculus 
of probability is appealed to for a theoretical mathematical 
foundation justifying the procedure. 
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Besides the method of random sampling applied to a whole 
population or population group, the methods of stratified 
sampling, or random sampling applied within the limits of a 
series of strata, or divisions, of the population may be followed. 
In other words, the method of random sampling is applied in a 
framework of classification of the population. The population 
is subdivided along the lines of the most significant divisions, 
such as economic status, income, occupation or family type, or a 
combination of all these, into a series of “ cells ”, each representing 
a single aspect of each of these bases of classification ; within 
each cell the methods of random sampling are applied to select 
the particular families. In this method the results may be 
presented separately for each cell or they may be combined 
hy applying weights determined in proportion to the relative 
numerical importance of the different cells. From the 
mathematical point of view the method of random sampling 
applied in a framework of stratified sampling is fully justified, 
since it leads to a satisfactory result with a smaller number of 
cases than is required when random sampling without such a 
framework is used. 

Still another method, purposive sampling, has been followed. 
Families are selected in accordance with some purposive 
principle. If applied to the stratified framework just described, 
within each cell, one or a few cases may be selected, not at 
random but on the basis of some “ principle ”, so as to 
approximate to the average of the cell, for example, by selecting, 
families with incomes equal to the estimated average income. 
This method presumes that some basis of selection is available 
to guide the choosing of the individual cases ; but the value of 
the results depends upon the appropriateness of the method 
followed for selecting the individual families. The method may 
attempt to select “ representative ” cases directly from the 
population as a whole. 

Another variant of sampling procedure lies in the adoption 
of varying groups for different purposes—the method of graded 
sampling; for example, a large group for the relative frequency 
of family types, a smaller group for general data on expenditure, 
and a restricted group for exact measurements of foods actually 
consumed. The procedure of graded sampling may have wide 
application ; in practice its use is usually dictated by the need 
for limiting expenses in those phases of an investigation that 
are the most costly. 
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The need for sampling procedures depends in part upon the 
scope of the study and the relation between the total number of 
possible cases and the number actually to be selected for study. 

If it were possible to include all cases within the scope of the 
study, for example where the scope is extremely limited, no 
procedure for sampling would be necessary ; and the only 
question of sampling theory involved would be the extent to 
which the results could be taken as typical of the group to which 
they related (for example, at another time) or the extent to 
which the results could be extended to other groups more or less 
similar. By far the most usual case, however, is the enquiry 
where only one per hundred or one per thousand of possible 
cases can be selected for study, and here the procedure followed 
in selecting the particular families is obviously of great importance 
with especial reference to the questions whether and within 
what limits the conclusions drawn from the sample are 
applicable or can be extended to the whole population, or 
whether they are true only for the particular group studied. 

In practice, the special procedures of sampling, although 
of basic importance for securing a representative selection of 
families, are adopted in comparatively few investigations. 
A survey of enquiries carried out during the last 15 years shows 
that in the majority of studies the question of sampling is 
touched upon very lightly or not at all. 

B.—Illustrative Examples 

To throw light upon the actual methods in selecting families, 
the procedures adopted in typical or illustrative investigations 
will be reviewed briefly, first for studies where methods of 
sampling or methods approaching such sampling are used, 
and secondly for other investigations where little or no attention 
is paid to methods of selection. 

Studies using Sampling Procedures 

Among the studies using methods of sampling, the procedures 
adopted in investigations conducted in Great Britain, the 
United States, India and Germany are of special interest. 
As shown below, the methods used include such plans as selections 
of families living in houses having numbers ending in a particular 
digit or combination of digits, or families having wage earners 
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listed in particular pay rolls, as every tenth or every twentieth 
or every hundredth name, etc. 

Special problems included the over-representation of families 
with multiple earners where families veere selected on the basis 
of lists of earners, since families with tw r o earners, three earners, 
etc., would be approximately twice, three times, etc., as likely 
to be included as those with one earner only. This difficulty 
was met by including families only if the chief breadwinner 
or the head of the family were selected, ignoring the families 
where the earners selected were not the head of the family. 

Great Britain, 1937-1938. 

A random selection of about 25,000 industrial workers and 3,000 
agricultural workers was made from the whole field of persons aged 
21 and over, insured against unemployment. The unemployment 
insurance system covers about 15,000,000 workers between 14 and 64, 
in almost all branches of industry and extends to all wage earners 
and to all salaried employees receiving less than £250 per annum 
Certain persons excepted from insurance, e.g. permanent stall's of 
railways, local and national government, etc., were also included if 
their earnings were less than £250 a year. This first selection covered 
about 1 in 400 of industrial workers (25,000) and about 1 in 150 of 
agricultural workers (3,000) ; it was hoped to obtain family budgets 
from about 40 per cent, of the workers on this list, i.e. 10,000 industrial 
workers and 1,200 agricultural workers. 

United States of America. 

1. Study of Money Disbursements of Families of Employed Wage 

Earners and Lower-Salaried Clerical Workers. 1934-1936. 1 

(i) Geographical Sample . 

The enquiry covered 55 cities, including 42 cities with populations 
over 50,000. 'these cities were chosen for various reasons. First, 
27 of the 32 cities for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles 
indexes of changes in the cost of living were selected. To these were 
added 7 cities for which the Bureau prepared indexes of retail food 
prices, the cities being counted among those for which cost of living 
indexes were valuable ; in some cases either local conditions or local 
interest made information on consumption habits particularly 
desirable. Finally, a further group of cities was included because of 
the interest of local groups in having the data collected and because 
special funds for doing so were available. 

1 For further details, see Faith M. Williams and Alice C. Hanson, 

“ Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in the 
North Atlantic Region, 1934-36 ”, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin , No. 637, Vol. I, New York City, Appendices B, C and D. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1939. (Or similar studies for 
other regions.) 
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(ii) Size of the Sample. 

The size o! the sample to be obtained from each city was determined 
in advance roughly according to the total population ot the city ; if 
the population of the city was homogeneous in factors affecting 
consumption habits, such as nativity and type of industrial employ¬ 
ment, the size of the sample was reduced, while if the city had a 
great variety of conditions, the sample might be increased. Separate 
studies were made of white, and of Negro families. The minimum 
size set for a sample was 100 cases. 

(iii) Employer Sample. 

For each city a list, as nearly complete as possible, of employers 
and the approximate number of employees of each was obtained from 
governmental agencies, or from directories ; in the case of New York 
City the data were obtained from the file maintained by the New 
York State Department of Labor for use in administering the State’s 
Factory Inspection and Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 3 

The names of the employers were then arranged alphabetically 
by industries. The method of drawing the sample from this list can 
best be shown by an example ; in a city with 10,000 employees and a 
desired sample of 100 workers, the sampling ratio would be 1: 100 ; 
starting with an arbitrarily chosen number of less than 100 (for 
example, 29), the employers of the 29th, 129th, 229th, etc., employees 
would be noted, and a list prepared showing the names of these 
employers, together with the number of employees of each so 
designated. 2 

(iv) p Worker Sample. 

From an arbitrary point on the payroll or personnel list of each 
sample employer chosen the name of an employee was drawn, and 
five (or more) names immediately following were taken as substitutes. 1 * 
When two or more employees were to be drawn, the payroll was 
divided into as many sections as there were employees to be drawn, 
and the sets of six names were taken at the same relative position 
in each section. 

In making the final selection, the names of any persons known 
to be outside the scope of the study, as for instance supervisory 
personnel, were dropped, and the following names substituted. 

(v) Selection of Workers from Random Sample. 

From this random sample of workers’ names certain eliminations 
were made, in conformity with the purposes of the study, to secure a 
greater degree of homogeneity in the sample and to avoid the bias 
arising from the effects of the depression upon consumption habits. 
Names of workers whose expenditures might be presumed to show wide 
divergence from those of the group, such as those living alone or taking 
in more than two boarders, were discarded. Names of persons w T ho 
had received relief during the previous year were dropped ; and likewise 

1 For details of the method of selection in New York City, see Ibid., 
Appendix C. 

2 If no complete list of employers could be obtained, separate sampling 
ratios were used for the different industries to give a result as close as 
possible to what would have been obtained from a complete list. 

8 In practice, owing to the need for substitute names, employers of 
less than 5 persons were omitted from the employers’ lists. 
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if they were members of families with incomes of less than $500 or in 
which no individual’s earnings amounted to $300 or in which no 
person had been employed for the equivalent of 28 hours a week during 
36 weeks (or during 28 weeks in industries in which employment 
was markedly seasonal). Over-representation of multiple-earner 
families in the sample was prevented by discarding names of persons 
who were not the principal earner in their families. For each name 
discarded the name following it on the payroll was substituted. 

2. Study of Consumer Purchases. 1 

(i) Selection of Communities. 

The communities were so chosen as to make comparisons possible 
between different parts of the country with differing climatic, geogra¬ 
phical and cultural characteristics, between different degrees of 
urbanisation and different types of farming. Other things being 
equal, the most typical and homogeneous areas, and the most 
economically important, were selected. The areas chosen were 
2 metropolitan communities (New York and Chicago), 6 large cities, 
14 middle-size cities, 29 small cities, 140 villages and 64 farm counties ; 
these communities were grouped into six geographical regions. 

(ii) Selection of Families . 

Since it was impracticable to canvass all the families in the 
communities covered, representative samples had to be selected. 
The samples taken were : 

(1) A random sample of family population, ranging from 4 per 
cent, in New York to 10 per cent, in Chicago and up to 100 per cent, 
in most of the smaller cities, villages and farm communities, was 
obtained by visits to family dwelling units, using sampling schemes 
that gave each dwelling unit an equal chance of being included. 
For each family approached a record card was secured giving information 
as to nativity, colour, family composition and housekeeping 
arrangements; the number of record cards obtained for the urban 
Study of Consumer Purchases was about 625,000, besides those secured 
by the Bureau of Home Economics for the smaller cities, villages and 
farm population. These record cards provided the information 
necessary for determining which families met the qualifications for 
inclusion in the investigation ; these requirements were chiefly that the 
families should contain husband and wife, both native born, who had 
been married at least a year. The study was restricted to white 
families, except that in the south-eastern States of the United States, 
and in New York and Columbus, Ohio, Negro families also were 
studied. 

From these families a second sample was drawn. 

(2) A selected sample including all families approached in the 
random sample which were willing to co-operate, had the above 
qualifications and met certain of the requirements for the controlled 

1 Schoenberg, Erika H, and Parten, Mildred, “ Methods and 
Problems of Sampling presented by the Urban Study of Consumer 
Purchases ”, Journal of the American Statistical Association , June 1937, 
Vol. 32, pp. 311-322. See also “ Family Income in Chicago, 1935-36 n , 
t/.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin , No. 642, Vol. I, Appendices A, 
B and C. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1939. 
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sample. By means ot family schedules detailed data were aerated 

wel T y dlT’ lt10 ".' ”“.T‘ Uo ” »'°» « earner, and taramJV. 
well as data on rent paid. The number of ‘'family schedules” 

obtained m the urban Study of Consumer Purchases was about 250,000, 
besides about 80,000 families from smaller cities, villages and farm 
areas surveyed by the Bureau of Home Economics. 1 This sample 
gave the basis for a further selection. 


(3) “Controlled” sample. This sample was so arranged that in 
each community detailed data for about the same number of families 
in each colour-income-occupation-family type te cell ” would be 
obtained. Two colour groups, up to 18 income groups, up to 10 
occupational groups and 5 family types (7 in certain areas) were 
distinguished. By means of expenditure schedules details were secured 
„ as to expenditure on housing, household operation, occupational 
expense, taxes and miscellaneous items, and changes in assets and 
liabilities. The estimated total annual expenditure for food, clothing 
and furnishings was also asked for. The number of expenditure 
schedules obtained was approximately 60,000. Most of the families 
included in this controlled sample were drawn from families included 
in the random sample. When the random sample did not yield a 
sufficient number of families of the type desired, the remainder were 
obtained through “ s( ratified ” sampling, or sampling of particular 
districts, on the basis of directories. The information on expenditure 
was supplemented by check lists. 


(4) Check lists. These lists were obtained from 37,000 families 
included in the controlled sample, which were willing to give details 
of quantities and expenditure for food consumed in the preceding 
seven days and for clothing and furnishings purchased during the 
preceding year. 

This Study of Consumer Purchases is of special interest, since it 
included a preliminary sample census to determine the prevalence of 
certain different groups such as the different family types. In 
collecting the detailed data smaller samples were taken from the 
families already covered by this general sample. In this procedure 
if should be noted that the purposes of the study are sulliciently 
covered if each homogeneous sub-group is represented by a large enough 
number of families to give a reasonably stable picture of its conditions 
of living. The solution of the problem of combining the whole into a 
complete picture of the conditions of living of the population can be 
facilitated, if this result is sought, by weighting the results in each 
sub-group according to its importance in the general population. 
The preliminary sample census thus serves the purpose not only of 
indicating the importance of the several groups but also of furnishing 
reliable weights for combining the results into a general average. 


3. Heller Committee Study on Families of Street Carmen and Clerks 
living “ on a Moderate Income ” in San Francisco . 

In a study of street carmen’s families made by the lleller Committee, 
the names of all street car operatives on the rolls of the union were 


1 In order to “ place ” the selected sample in the framework of the 
total family population, similar information was obtained for a part of 
the random sample for all families irrespective of their “ eligibility ” 
for the selected sample. This comprehensive sample ranged from 0.4 per 
cent, to 10 per cent, of the total family population of the community. 
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taken as the basis. From these were omitted all who did not have 
full-time work, on the ground that the purpose of the study was to 
show the standard of living of the full-time worker in this occupation. 
The remainder were then visited until 102 usable schedules had been 
obtained. In all about 75 per cent, of those eligible were visited. 
During the course of the visits certain names were dropped because 
the family consisted of a person living alone, because the family refused 
information or because the information was found to be inaccurate. 
This study represents a three-fourths complete coverage of all eligible 
families in the groups selected for study. 

A similar study undertaken by the same group at the same time 
of clerks' families reveals a somewhat more important problem of 
selection. In this case lists of clerical and olliee employees, taken 
from certain large establishments, banks, railway companies and 
industrial concerns, were used as the basis for visits. Many of these 
families—over three-fourths of those visited--were dropped, either 
because of absence from home at the time of the visit, refusal to give 
information or other reasons. No data are given on the proportion of 
the total eligible who were actually visited. 

India (Ahmedabad), 1933-1935. 

Information wns collected from every 33rd tenement in the 
predominantly working class localities within the municipal limits 
of Ahmedabad. If the sampled tenement was unoccupied, or if 
persons occupying it did not belong to the working-class, or if the chief 
of the household was not in full-time employment, or if the occupier 
refused to give information, budgets were collected from either the 
immediately preceding or follow ing tenement. 

Germany, 1937. 

The method of selection of families for the German enquiry w>as 
according to the following plan. 

(1) Geographical Sam pic. 

The enquiry covered over 800 communities chosen as follows. 
First, the 235 communities were selected which supply the Central 
Statistical Olliee with data on retail prices. To these communities 
were added certain large industrial centres and smaller communities 
which were of special interest from the point of view of wage policy, 
the total being thus increased to 265 communities (including all towns 
with over 50,000 inhabitants). In addition the provincial administra¬ 
tions (Gaiwerwallungen) were instructed to include other communities 
which they thought suitable for the purposes of the enquiry, paying 
special attention to rural settlements inhabited largely by industrial 
workers employed in a neighbouring town. By this means a total of 
800 communities was reached. To obtain a representative distribution 
of the families the number of households to be selected in each region 
(Gaii) was fixed in proportion to the number of wage earners in 
employment in industry, commerce and transport in that region. 
The quotas thus determined were then adjusted, being decreased in the 
case of crowded industrial centres and increased for rural districts, 
following the rule that at least 50 families should be selected in each 
district. 
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(2) Occupational Sample . 

In each district an attempt was made to obtain data for a 
representative industrial sample. As a rule the number of households 
to be selected was in proportion to the number of workers employed 
in each industrial branch, these quotas being based on the census of 
establishments taken in 1933, with allowances for changes in the 
distribution of wage earners which occurred since 1933. In case of 
transport, however, the share allotted was decreased by one-third, 
since living conditions for workers employed by the German State 
railways and the post ollice differ only slightly in the different parts 
of the country. 

Ollier Studies 

The methods of selection of families for other studies, 
apart from enquiries where special attention is paid to the 
methods of sampling, leave in many cases much to he desired 
In general, the determining factor in selection is the willingness 
of the family to participate in the enquiry, in conjunction with 
the various means adopted of bringing the study to the attention 
of the groups to be covered. In particular, the groups interested 
may include trade unions, employers’ and employees’ organisa¬ 
tions, local authorities and universities ; appeals to the families 
may be through personal contact through the interested groups, 
through the press, mail and other means. 

Thus, in the Argentine enquiry of 1933 the families were selected 
by labour inspectors and trade union officials. In the Aust rian enquiry 
of 1925 family budgets were obtained in collaboration with co-operative 
consumers’ societies and the women’s organisation of the Social 
Democratic Party. In the enquiry conducted in the Union of South 
Africa in 1930, the organisation interested in the study set up a “ Joint 
Committee on Cost of Living, Public and Railway Services and other 
Trade Unions and Stall Associations”, to assist the Ollice of Census 
and Statistics in making the investigation. In the Netherlands enquiry 
of 1935-1936 the collaboration of different organisations was obtained, 
such as trade unions, the Netherlands Association of Housewives, 
the Domestic Science School, the Netherlands Association of Farmers 
and the Agricultural Directory. In the Japanese enquiry of 1926-1927 
the collaboration of families was secured by meains of publicity, 
addresses and lectures, as well as by assistance from public and private 
associations. The German enquiry of 1927-1928 and the Sw T iss enquiry 
of 1936-1937 were conducted in close contact with municipal (or 
cantonal) statistical offices. In various enquiries, such as the studies 
conducted in Brazil and Belgium, special field workers were appointed 
to select families and to supervise the household accounts. 

This collaboration with private organisations does not always 
yield satisfactory results, the number of families willing to colla¬ 
borate falling below expectations. This was the case in the 
Norwegian enquiry of 1927-1928, which was conducted in contact 
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with trade unions of the country; the attention of the public 
was drawn to the study by means of newspaper advertisements 
inviting householders who were willing to keep accounts to send 
their names to trade union headquarters. This appeal did not 
yield the expected results and the municipal statistical offices 
in the cities covered were therefore asked to assist. 

In genera], these results may be expected to vary greatly 
so far as concerns the representativeness of the materials. 
The families selected usually belong to the better situated and 
more intelligent portions of the groups covered. If the data 
are numerous enough to permit of various subspecifications, 
the materials may be more serviceable, since a group of budgets 
belonging to a particular "cell”, i.e. with definite limits of 
income and of a definite family type, etc., is characterised to a 
very considerable extent in terms of the “ cell 5 ' limits, even 
though the relative position of families within the “ cells ” 
may be subject to marked bias. And even though these 
families may not be representative of the group as a whole, 
the data may be used in conjunction with a system of weights 
so as to give reasonably satisfactory results. Moreover, if a 
study is limited in scope to a small income range in a particular 
occupation, area, etc., the drawbacks attaching to relatively 
crude methods of selection may be of relatively minor importance. 

G.—Tests of Degree of Representativeness of the Data 

One of the dangers of family budget enquiries is that the 
results obtained from necessarily partial enquiries, are sometimes 
assumed to be valid for the populat ion, or the groups of population 
as a whole. This is especially the case with persons unfamiliar 
with statistical methods and is often due to the fact that the 
results are published without due warning being given of, or 
allowance made for, the approximate or partial nature of the 
figures. Tests of the representativeness of samples are always 
of great importance and value in connection with an appraisal 
of the results of the procedure of selection. 

It is possible to test the quality and representativeness 
of the sample in various ways. First, various comparisons may 
be made between the sample and the population as a whole. 
These comparisons may relate to occupation, average income 
or average earnings, the family size and composition, and other 
points for which sufficient data are available. 
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Another method of testing sampling procedures lies in the 
examination of rejections, since the rejections may reveal a 
definite bias. Rejections can, of course, scarcely be avoided, 
since they depend in part upon the willingness or ability of the 
families to furnish the data requested. The special circumstances 
attending the rejection of cases can often be analysed directly 
to throw light upon any bias which the rejections give to the 
sample finally selected. In many cases, however, the method 
of sampling takes into account the possibility of rejections and 
provides a definite procedure for substituting new cases for those 
which have to be rejected in such a way that the rejections do 
not result in giving a bias to the accepted group. Other 
methods depend upon the number of cases covered. 

D.— Number of Families 

The subject of the number of cases required should be 
approached from the point of view of reducing expense to the 
minimum in view of the objects sought and the intricacy of 
the subject matter. Here the basic principles involved will be 
described. 

If the group of families studied is homogeneous in all respects 
that might cause variation in the conditions of living, a relatively 
small number of cases should suffice as an adequate basis for a 
study of their habits of expenditure and consumption. In 
practice, the sufficiency of a sample can be readily shown by a 
study of variations. If the cases are divided at random into 
two equal parts, for example, the average and the range of 
variation in individual families for the second group may be 
found to be substantially similar to those found for the first 
group. 

The whole subject of the relation between the number of 
cases and the range of “ error 99 in averages, variability, etc., 
is an important one ; but it does not need perhaps to be discussed 
here, since a general treatment of the problem can be found 
in most standard textbooks of statistics. 1 In general, as the 
number of cases Increases, the “ precision ” of the results increases, 
not in direct proportion to the number of cases, but in proportion 

1 See also, for example, E. J. Big wood, Guiding Principles for Studies 
on the Nutrition of Population Chapter XII, “ Statistical Considerations ”, 
pp. 120-137. League of Nations, Health Organisation, Technical 
Commission on Nutrition, Geneva, 1939. 
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to the square root of the number. The precision depends also 
upon the variability of the data themselves; it is obviously 
less if the data are highly varied and greater if the data are 
closely grouped about the mean. The applications to the specific 
materials of family living studies of these statistical principles, 
however, have hitherto been relatively limited. Only in certain 
recent studies, such as the Wage Earner Study, the Study of 
Consumer Purchases and the Heller Committee studies in the 
United States, and in certain analyses of family living studies 
by Bowley and Allen and others has this problem been dealt 
with. 

The condition that the group of families studied should be 
homogeneous in all respects, however, is well nigh a counsel 
of perfection. Conditions of living vary with income, with 
family type, with numbers in the family, with social position, 
with race, climate, etc., with occupation and with geographical 
areas, in short, wit h the whole series of characteristics each of 
which needs to be investigated. In practice, even the task of 
securing a minimum reasonable number of each of the more 
obvious classifications has required an amount larger than the 
funds available. In few cases has resort, been had to the 
mathematical methods of analysis which make possible the full 
utilisation of all the data contained in limited studies as well as 
an appraisal of the standard errors to be attached to conclusions 
derived from them. 1 

Table I shows the number of cases in a series of recent budget 
studies. 


3.—The Selection of Periods covered 

The second problem of sampling, besides the selection of 
families, is the selection of periods to be covered. In practice 
the chief methods found are : data for families included in the 
study may cover (1) a whole year, (2) a selected month, (3) typical 
weeks only and (4) combinations of these, for example, one 
period used for food, and a different period for clothing 
expenditures. 

If the first method is adopted a year which is reasonably 
typical of average prosperity is usually chosen. For certain 

1 These remarks should not be interpreted as implying that the 
results of studies based upon few cases are valueless, but merely that it is 
difficult to appraise or to determine their value in the absence of data 
showing variability. 
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purposes the conditions of living, for example, during a period of 
depression, or during a year of high prosperity, may be of 
particular interest. 

From one point of view there is an advantage, however, 
in choosing the year in which the population census is held. 
In such a case estimates of the numbers and proportion of wage 
earners, salaried employees, etc., in the population, and their 
distribution by occupations, and of the number of families of 
different sizes, can be more easily made and the results of budget 
studies can then be placed in relation to the population as a 
whole. 

In case of the second and third procedures, it is important 
that the months or weeks selected be typical of average 
expenditure and consumption. The usual practice is that they 
are selected either in the intermediate seasons of spring and 
autumn, or that a sample is taken of each of the main seasons, 
as in the case of the study in Great Britain, where one week each 
in October, January, April and July was chosen. Weeks are 
usually selected in which no holidays occur to upset the usual 
habits, especially food habits, of the families, although, on the 
other hand, for an adequate study of the conditions of living it 
can fairly be objected that the presence of holidays and the 
resulting variations in habits form part of the actual mode of 
living and should therefore be included. 1 

A special difficulty with the third method is that the week 
is a relatively short period for obtaining representative 
expenditures on other items than food. Expenditures for items 
such as clothing are relatively irregular and often of large 
amounts, and show for individual families large deviations from 
average expenditure. Yet the average expenditure for all 
families may be reasonably accurate, unless the period chosen 
is such that it coincides with an unusual expenditure of a parti¬ 
cular type in many families. 

One disadvantage of the year as the period of study is that 
it tends to limit the number of families which can be included, 

1 Theoretically, the problem might be met by taking 52 samples of the 
same number of families, one sample for each week in the year (or 12 
samples of one month each, one for each month in the year) : in this way 
the different weeks (or months) would be equally weighted and a final 
average expenditure obtained on the basis of a much larger total sample 
than in a single sample taken for an entire year. But while this method 
might give very satisfactory results for averages, the variability of the 
expenditures taken for a week for each family would doubtless be much 
greater than if the data in each case related to the longer period of a year. 
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since it is more difficult and much more expensive to secure a 
given number of budgets for a long than for a short period. 
Fewer families are willing to keep detailed account books for a 
long period and as shown by experience a considerable proportion 
of families which signify at the beginning of the enquiry their 
willingness to co-operate may fail to keep the records for the 
whole period. 

These difficulties may be lessened by requesting information 
on items of regular consumption (or expenditure) (food, fuel and 
light) for a short period, as for typical weeks or for a selected 
month, and supplementing this by complete accounts or estimates 
covering a whole year for all non-current items : the data of the 
former type being obtained from a larger number of households 
than data of the latter type. Thus the Belgian enquiry of 1927- 
1928 obtained information on food consumption for four fort¬ 
nightly periods (one fortnight for each season of the year) from 
over a thousand families, and data on other expenditure were 
secured for a yearly period from less than 200 households. In 
the enquiry conducted in Estonia in 1924-1925 detailed data 
on food expenditure were requested for the period of one month 
and a less detailed enquiry was conducted giving general data 
on income and expenditure for one year. The United States 
Study of Consumer Purchases secured information or estimates 
covering one year’s expenditure, while for food in particular 
detailed information on both quantities purchased and amounts 
expended was obtained for somewhat more than half the 
families for the seven days preceding the visit of the agent to 
the family. The Canadian enquiry of 1937-1938 sought detailed 
information on income and non-food expenditure for a yearly 
period, while weekly records of food consumption were secured 
for one week each in October, February and June. 

Another method of meeting the problems involved in the 
consumption of durable and seasonal goods consists of asking 
for estimates covering annual expenditures on these goods. 
The enquiry conducted in Ahmedabad in 1933-1935 recorded 
outlays made during the period of one month on food, fuel, 
light, rent and miscellaneous expenditure, and in regard to 
expenditures on clothing, shoes and other necessaries not 
bought every month, the following information was asked for : 
the number of articles in use, their cost, when purchased, total 
cost of articles, estimated life of each article in months, and the 
estimated average cost per month. In the South African 
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enquiry of 1936, the entries on expenditure for food, fuel and 
light related in general to total cost per month, while for clothing, 
housing, equipment and miscellaneous items the average cost 
per month was entered, these averages being based on data for 
periods exceeding a single month. 

In table I the periods covered are shown for the most important, 
of the family living studies undertaken during the past fifteen 
years. 

With regard to periodicity special advantages are gained by 
repeating studies at intervals of five or ten years. 1 In this 
connection, it should be emphasised that, if possible, the studies 
should be planned on a uniform basis so that comparisons may 
be possible from period to period. Such comparisons might 
indicate, for example, that the proportion of expenditure for 
food had diminished during a period of ten years, or that the 
proportion of expenditures on miscellaneous items had increased, 
thus suggesting that an increase in the standard of living had 
taken place, or that there was an increase in the freedom of 
spending of the families selected in the later of the two studies. 
Such considerations apply particularly to studies undertaken 
by official bureaux and covering either the entire country, 
particular groups or special areas. 


1 The Third International Conference of Labour Statisticians recom¬ 
mended (October 1020) that “ in order to provide adequate information 
with regard to actual standards of living, enquiries should be conducted 
at intervals generally of not more than ten years into the income, 
expenditure and conditions of living of families representative of large 
homogeneous sections of the population.” See International Labour 
Office : The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, p. 33, 
Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 19, Geneva, 1934 and Appendix II. 



CHAPTER III 


METHODS OF COLLECTING INFORMATION 


The problem of how the data for family budgets should be 
collected, i.e. the methods of collection, depend to a certain 
extent upon the points which the enquiry is to cover. As will 
be seen in the next chapter, the items to be collected include 
fa) data on family expenditures ; (b) data on family income ; 
fc) data on the characteristics and composition of the family ; 
and (d) data on the quantities of all foods consumed. To 
obtain adequate information on food for dietary surveys 
requires special techniques and methods which are discussed in 
Chapter VI. 

1.—Sources of Information 

The principal source of information is of course the members 
of the family. A particular person—usually the housewife— 
is the actual informant. Questions about family composition 
and general family characteristics can be answered either by the 
housewife or by almost any adult member of the family. 

The housewife also is the usual source for detailed data on 
family expenditures. She is conversant with expenditures 
for food, with quantities purchased and with the inventory of 
food on hand at the beginning and at the end of the period. 
She is usually in a position to know expenditures for all the 
principal items—food, housing, clothing, fuel, light and mis¬ 
cellaneous. However, on items of expenditure for which other 
persons in the household are primarily responsible her informa¬ 
tion may be incomplete. This applies to expenditures by the 
husband or other wage earners, out of funds of whose existence 
the housewife may be ignorant; and perhaps to children’s 
allowances—she would know their amounts, but perhaps not 
how they are used. The first case is found particularly in 
certain countries where the housewife may be ignorant of how 
much her husband earns. These difficulties were encountered, 
for example, in the Viennese enquiry of 1925 ; the report of this 
study remarks that among wage earners’ families the head of the 
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family and the grown-up children often do not give their total 
earnings to the housewife but keep a larger or smaller part as 
pocket money, the housewife being ignorant how these amounts 
are spent. 

These difficulties may be avoided or overcome in any of 
three ways. The lirst consists in limiting the study to families 
in which all earnings are placed in a common fund. This 
procedure was adopted in the Wage Earner Study conducted in 
tiie United States in 1934-1936 and in the German enquiry 
of 1937, which excludes families with employed children whose 
earnings are not pooled with earnings from other employed 
members of the family. The second method consists, in case 
the housewife is ignorant of total family income, in distributing 
separate schedules to the different members of the household 
asking for the amount of earnings which are not contributed 
to the family fund and for details on how they are spent. This 
method was adopted in the Swiss enquiry of 1936-1937, and the 
British enquiry of 1937-1938. The same method might be 
applied to children's pocket money if the amounts involved 
warranted it. 

A third method was followed in the Danish enquiry of 1931. 
If the family included grown-up children whose earnings were 
not placed in the family fund, the householder was instructed 
to enter only those expenditure items for which payments were 
made out of the family purse. The part of children’s earnings 
kept, as pocket money and spent on items such as tobacco, 
clothing, drinks, amusements, etc., were thus not covered by the 
investigation. This method has the obvious disadvantage that 
certain types of expenditure are not fully covered. 

The problem of family income is a more difficult one than 
that of expenditure. As just noted, the housewife may not be 
familiar with all the income received from all sources, even 
with the chief wage earner’s earnings, and where children’s 
earnings are handed over to the parents for the purposes of 
family maintenance, the children inay retain certain amounts 
not reported, in order to have free spending money. 1 In other 
countries these difficulties within the family economy may not be 
present. 

1 For example, in Great Britain, information on total family income 
was not called for on the family budget schedules; but information on 
expenditures made by the wage earners which are not accounted for in 
the family schedule was called for in a separate form. 
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In the case of income, however, other sources of information 
are available. The name of the employer of the head of the 
family may be obtained, from the housewife or in other ways, 
and from him records of earnings during the period of the 
survey, may he obtained. Problems arise, however, with regard 
to subsidiary earnings, or in cases where the employer has gone 
out of business or the individual has worked for several employers 
(e.g. casual workers). Data on earnings may be sought from 
the husband or other wage earner where the housewife is ignorant 
of the full amount; in such cases appropriate measures may be 
taken in order to hold this part of the information confidential. 
The amount of income other than earnings, relief or unemploy¬ 
ment benefits, for example, may be obtained from the offices of 
the agencies through which the payments are made. ; 

2. —Methods for Obtaining Data 

In general, the method followed is similar to that in all field 
investigations, namely, a trained investigator is charged with 
the duty of obtaining the facts necessary for the enquiry. So 
far as the data relate to the general characteristics of the family, 
etc., this method is usually adopted. The housewife is 
interviewed and the answers to the questions are entered on 
schedules or booklets prepared for the purpose. In some cases 
employers are interviewed and their permission obtained for 
the investigators to abstract data from the payrolls for transfer 
to, or comparison with, the data already entered in the schedules 
or account books. 

The principal part of the material for family living studies, 
namely, that concerning details of income and expenditure, is 
obtained in most enquiries by either of two methods, one by 
investigators visiting the housewife and entering her answers to 
questions how the family income has been spent during the 
periods of the survey on specially prepared schedules—called 
the schedule or interview method—and the other by asking the 
housewife to enter all amounts received and all expenditures 
made in detail in a household account book prepared for the 
purpose of the study—called the account book method. 1 Both 
of these methods make some use of the investigator or agent, 

1 The question of securing data on food consumption is discussed 
later, in Chapter VI. 
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who visits the housewife. In the schedule method entire 
reliance is placed upon the ability of the agent to obtain all 
the details on income, expenditure and consumption in the 
course of the interview, while in the account book method the 
principal reliance for the details is placed upon the housewife, 
whose entries are made day by day in the account book and 
supervised either daily or from time to time by the investigator. 

Answers to general questions—such as family characteristics 
(number in family, relation to head of household, age, etc.) 
occupation of those gainfully occupied, etc.—may be obtained 
by questioning the housewife. Data on income and periods of 
unemployment of the gainfully occupied members of the family 
may also be secured in this way in both types of study. In the 
schedule method, the well-planned schedule contains a tabular 
statement showing for each member of the family the occupation, 
or occupations, each on a separate line, with the industry, the 
name of the employer, 1 the period of employment and the total 
earnings. The arrangement should thus present a picture of 
employment, unemployment and earnings during the whole 
period covered, which may be related to fluctuations in 
expenditure if the latter is given by quarters or by months. 
A similar arrangement for answers to these questions is, of 
course, possible also in the account book method. 2 

The chief differences between the two methods are found in 
obtaining the detailed data of amounts expended and quantities 
purchased, whether of food, clothing, rent or miscellaneous 
items. The advantages of the household account book method 
are primarily that entries are made as they occur and reliance is 
not placed to such a large extent upon the housewife's memory. 
The disadvantages of the schedule method on this point are not 
so great as might be supposed. The housewife is asked specific 
questions concerning each of the items usually purchased. 
These questions are carefully framed and spaces for entries in 
answer to each are provided on the schedule. The questions 
may relate to different periods, that is, those relating to food, 
quantities and expenditure are usually limited to the past week 

1 If the family objects to giving the name of the present employer or 
employing company, this point may be dropped. 

2 Especially in the case of food studies, additional data on family 
composition are often obtained; for example, the period during which 
each member of the family was with the family during the year covered, 
temporary absences, presence of guests staying with the family and 
number of meals taken outside the home. 
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or month, whereas those for clothing, etc., cover a longer period, 
usually a year. The disadvantages of the household account 
book are that it may leave too much to the imagination of the 
housewife. It is possible for items to be overlooked and for 
entries not to be made properly ; even a check on expenditures 
by comparison with income may not prevent error, since items 
forgotten may remain forgotten unless the housewife’s memory 
is refreshed by mention of the articles purchased. Furthermore, 
it has sometimes been suggested that the weekly household 
accounts may be “ doctored ” for official inspection, as, for 
example, by concealing expenditure for “ drinks ” under 
44 medicines ” or 44 other items ”, etc. 

The advantages of the schedule method are that the skilled 
investigator can usually obtain the information desired even 
though the housewife may be reluctant to give it; he can 
establish friendly relations directly and give a personal assurance 
that the data will be used only for statistical purposes. 1 Obviously, 
much depends upon the training and skill of the investigator 
when the schedule method is used, as well as upon a carefully 
planned schedule and carefully phrased questions, while in the 
account book method a great deal depends upon the intelligence 
and good will of the housewife and on her willingness and ability 
to keep books in the form requested. The value of each method 
depends then in considerable part upon how well the materials 
are prepared, how well qualified the investigators are, how well 
they are trained and how competently the work is supervised. 
The question of the relative accuracy of the results in each case 
is further discussed below. 2 

A combination of the two methods is sometimes met with. 
In the Estonian enquiry of 192b, for example, the account book 
method was used to secure detailed information on income 
and expenditure for one month ; while by means of a schedule 
data were obtained on income and expenditure, excluding food 
items, for a yearly period. In Colombia and Mexico, in the case 
of most of the families the agents made daily visits to supervise 
or to make the entries in the account books. This daily visiting 
by the agents with account books has the advantages of both 

1 In Brazil a number of investigators with medical training gave 
medical advice to the families and treated children free of charge, and 
this feature proved of great value in securing the confidence of the 
families. 

2 See below, section 7, p. 43. 
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methods, since the entries are actually made by the trained 
investigators, who can ask any necessary questions of the 
housewife, and they are made daily so as to avoid reliance on the 
housewife’s memory. Such a method is necessary, of course, 
if data on the account book plan are to be obtained for families 
where the housewife is illiterate or is unable to keep the accounts. 

Two other possible methods of obtaining data should be 
discussed. The questionnaire method, in which a list of ques¬ 
tions is sent by mail to the housewife for her to fill up the entries, 
is occasionally used, though rarely for the full data for family 
living. This method has the great disadvantage that without 
careful preliminary selection and interview of the persons to 
whom the questionnaire is sent the replies are likely to be 
inadequate, incomplete or entirely wanting. Where only 
a small percentage of those to whom the questionnaire is sent 
return replies, if is always uncertain whether the replies form a 
representative sample. 1 In general, the questionnaire method 
(i.e. solicitation by mail of answers to a list of questions) is 
not resorted to in family living studies conducted in recent 
years for obtaining detailed data on expenditure and income. 
However, enquiries on specific questions are often sent by mail 
to persons who have already agreed to co-operate in the family 
living study, with satisfactory results. 

For certain types of questions, I he met hod of census 
enumeration, either complete or partial, may be used. Data 
on housing, overcrowding, etc., in the general population are 
often secured in the population census. Data on income or 
earnings of the chief wage earners have been secured in this way 
in Australia and New Zealand and on family earnings in Canada. 
The census is often used, moreover, to give a general picture 
of the families in the population, to serve as a frame of reference 
into which the detailed data for selected families can be fitted. 
In some cases, for example in the preliminary work for the Study 
on Consumer Purchases in the United States, a limited or sample 
census was taken of certain cities or areas as a means of locating 
families to be interviewed in the detailed study ; these give at 


1 In some cases, household account books have been distributed by 
mail without special visits of explanation or supervision. In Australia, 
in November 1913, 7,000 household account books were posted to a list 
of householders : only 417 were returned, of which 25 were unsatisfactory. 
In New Zealand in 1910-1911 only 69 satisfactory budgets were obtained 
out of a total of 1,600 account books sent out by post. 
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the same time a general picture of the entire group from which 
the sample was taken. Detailed data on expenditure, however, 
cannot be satisfactorily obtained in a general population census. 

3.— Forms 

Whichever method is adopted lo secure the detailed data 
on expenditure, etc., much depends upon the care with which 
the schedule or account book is prepared. The actual items 
to be called for are discussed in the next chapter. A few 
examples to throw light upon the importance of planning may 
be given here. 1 

Schedules range from simple, crudely drafted ones to those 
with a maximum amount of information called for and arranged 
on the printed blank. The most elaborate schedules used are 
perhaps those of the Wage Earner Study in the United States, 
containing 18 closely printed pages and the Canadian schedule, 
containing 12 pages for income and non-food expenditure. 
The questions on family composition should be phrased in such 
a form that age, sex, relationship to head of household, whether 
at work or not, etc., are obtained for each member of the family, 
together with enough data to show whether each individual 
properly belongs to the family group as defined for purposes 
of the enquiry. Tests with different ways of asking the 
questions and of entering the answers will usually indicate the 
best form of arrangement of the data. 

Especially with regard to various items of food, clothing, 
miscellaneous items and items for balancing accounts, the neces¬ 
sity of suggesting the various points about which the housewife 
is to be asked, as well as the necessity of space to enter replies, 
is of great importance in obtaining a complete and full record 
of family expenditures and consumption. 

In printing the schedule, attention should also be paid to 
leaving certain spaces for editing entries or, if machine tabulation 
is to be used, for code entries. The quality of the paper, size 
of the card, etc., should also be considered, since the wearing 

1 For sample schedule forms, see reports of family living studies, e.g. 
Faith M. Williams and Alice G. Hanson, “ Money Disbursements of 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in the North Atlantic Region, 1934- 
36 ”, U.S . Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 637, Vol. I, New York 
City, Appendix F. 

For sample schedules used in dietary surveys see E. J. Bigwood, op. 
ci/., Annexes 1-17. 
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qualities, for example, should be equal to the demands made 
upon the forms. 

Account books range from booklets containing blank pages 
to those with a page for each day’s entries, with printed headings 
covering the principal items of expenditure. The following 
points may be noted concerning the household account books 
used in recent enquiries. 

As regards the period covered, in some countries the booklets 
covered a single month, as, for example, in the enquiries 
conducted in Germany, Austria, Japan, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland ; in others, a quarterly period, as in Finland and 
Sweden, and in exceptional cases, yearly booklets were 
distributed. In Norway the account book covered a whole 
year; the pages relating to each month, however, were to be 
torn off and posted at the end of the month to the Statistical 
Office in charge of the study. If the accounts are closed at the 
end of each month the supervising body can check the entries 
and draw the attention of the housewife to any errors, 
inconsistencies and omissions while the study is still in 
progress. 

As regards entries of expenditure, two types of account 
books may be distinguished. Booklets may contain detailed 
queries, like those of schedules, upon daily payments on a 
printed list of expenditure items. Booklets of this type were 
adopted, for example, in Denmark, Finland and Sweden. 
The majority of account books make no provision for a definite 
arrangement of items and the expenditures are entered as they 
occur or arbitrarily. Booklets of this type were used in Germany. 
Brazil, Estonia, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Switzerland 
and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Where account books are used, provision should be made for 
the entry of items of general character, either on a separate 
schedule or on the first page or pages of the account book. 
The booklets should also contain periodical statements upon 
changes in family members present, guests staying with the 
family and meals taken outside the home. 

In order to ensure correct entries the account books contain 
in many cases printed examples indicating the way in which 
the entries should be made, special attention being paid to the 
difficulties that housewives may encounter in keeping the 
accounts. In a number of countries printed instructions for 
keeping the accounts are also distributed. 
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4.—Selection and Training of Investigators 

Family living studies are among the most difficult and 
intricate of social surveys. Special attention should therefore 
be given to the matter of the selection and training of the 
investigators or special agents who are to secure the information 
for the schedule or to supervise the filling up of the household 
account books. Reference should also be made here to the 
special requirements of dietary surveys, when they are included 
as part of the studies. They are further discussed in Chapter VI. 

The agents or investigators selected should possess adequate 
preliminary experience and background in the general technique 
of social surveys and, if possible, be familiar with the procedure 
of family living st udies in particular. If dietary surveys are 
made, they should be conversant with food values and nutrition. 
Agents should be selected for their tactfulness, pleasant maimer 
of address and ability to obtain answers to questions. They 
should be trained to ask questions designed to elicit the 
information desired without offence or friction and should be 
able to understand the problems of the housewife. 

In a considerable number of enquiries, agents are recruited 
from persons familiar with statistical and social investigations. 

In Great Britain, the employment exchanges in each area appointed 
local committees of voluntary workers, who selected the agents. 
In the United States, in addition to the permanent staff, persons were 
selected principally (1) from civil service registers (Wage Earner 
Study), (2) where the funds were derived from Public Works or relie 
appropriations, from rolls of those applicants for employment relief 
classified as clerks, accountants, statisticians, etc. (Wage Earner 
Study and Study of Consumer Purchases). In India (Bombay and 
Ahmedabad enquiries) and in Norway and Sweden, the field workers 
were selected from the staff’s of the statistical offices. In some 
countries, for example, where the enquiries are carried out Jn co-ope¬ 
ration with trade unions, field workers have been chosen from those 
organisations ; this procedure was followed, for example, in Germany, 
Poland and the Union of South Africa. 

Since the accuracy of the information obtained in the schedule 
method depends to a considerable extent upon the investigator, 
a course of special training is considered desirable in some 
countries after the agents have been selected. In the United 
States, for example, such courses were given to agents in both the 
study of wage-earners , family living and the Study of Consumer 
Purchases. These training courses should review the various 
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points with which the investigator should be familiar and should 
include such points as : a lecture on the purposes of the study, 
the process of tabulation and correct approaches to families, 
with demonstrations ; study of the special instructions to agents, 
showing how the data should be entered, especially those 
presenting difficulties, such as credit purchases, vacation 
expenditures and investments ; and practice in filling up account 
books or schedules. 

Throughout the course of the enquiry, it. is desirable that 
the work of each agent should be reviewed for accuracy, 
completeness and uniformity of methods and that as the records 
are completed they should be gone over by an editor, in order 
that they may, if necessary, be corrected and completed while 
the study is still in progress. Doubtful or inaccurate entries 
will thus be called to the attention of the agent, who can then 
revisit the family. Such a procedure not only produces more 
satisfactory schedules or account books, but helps the agent 
to furnish better schedules and to supervise accounts more 
skilfully in future. 

5. -Supervision and Methods of Checking Results 

The task of supervising the work of agents in the schedule 
method and supervising entries in the household account books 
is of great importance if the results are to be of maximum value. 
This supervision should be undertaken from the very beginning, 
so that if the material has not been properly obtained, steps may 
be taken at once to correct the method. 

In both schedule and account book methods, the procedure 
of editing offers a first point of supervision of the work of 
investigators. As soon as schedules or account books are 
received, they should be examined by trained editors or scruti¬ 
neers, who review the answers to the questions and the entries 
for the individual items to see if the data are complete and 
consistent. If the study is a large one and there are many 
editors, a set of special instructions may he useful to ensure 
uniformity. In a large study, furthermore, supervision of the 
w r ork of local editors is a necessary procedure and samples of the 
account books or schedules should be sent to headquarters 
for examination of uniformity of editing. 

Editing for consistency is a principal means of checking 
accuracy of returns. The data on employment, earnings, etc. 
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should be consistent with the information on gainful occupation ; 
in the case of earnings a check may be possible with data 
independently derived from employer's payrolls. Payrolls 
are the better source where the data can be obtained, but it 
must be supplemented, usually by information obtained from 
the housewife or the person concerned, on other jobs. 

If the account books state the presence of boarders with the 
family, information should be given showing receipts from 
boarding or subletting rooms ; if expenditures for vacation are 
returned, the account book should contain data on the temporary 
absences of family members ; and if the family keeps poultry 
or produces vegetables at home, information should be given on 
the quantities of eggs, vegetables, etc., obtained from the family 
garden. 

A possible check on expenditures is through the balance 
of the accounts, since if total receipts and total disbursements do 
not balance, the possibility of important omissions or errors 
arises. This balancing of accounts requires not only data on 
income but also details of balancing items, such as borrowings, 
and drawing on past savings or putting money in the bank and 
loans to friends, etc. Full details of the data required are given 
in Chapter IV ; the point that it is desired to emphasise here is 
their importance as a form of check. Such data are obtained, 
for example, in the enquiries made in Germany (1927-1928), 
Austria (1934), Estonia (1925), Finland (1928), Norway (1927- 
1928), Poland (1929), Sweden (1933) and the two large studies in 
the United States (1934-1936, 1935-1937). With the account 
book method, balancing the account may involve postponement 
until the study is completed, if the weekly or monthly books do 
not contain the necessary items. Even if all receipts and all 
disbursements are taken into consideration, small sources of 
error may still exist and the number of budgets showing an 
exact balance may be few. 1 For this reason, accounts should 
not be rejected if the relative difference between receipts and 
disbursements is small. In the Wage Earner Study in the United 
States this limit was fixed at 5 per cent, of total annual receipts. 
If the method adopted permits of more frequent balancing of 
accounts, the limit of permissible divergence between receipts 
and disbursements may be reduced. 

1 A special rubric showing the average size of unadjusted balances is 
given in a few enquiries, for example, the German enquiry of 1927-1928, 
the Bulgarian enquiry of 1927-1928 and the Polish enquiry of 1929. 
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6.—Incentives 

It is customary in many studies to provide for the payment 
of a small sum to the housekeeper for filling in the household 
books of account or detailed records necessary for these studies. 
This is commonly done where the detailed account book method 
is used. In some cases the amount paid to the housewife is 
increased if the account books are carried over the full extent of 
the period. In a few cases, the reward is supplemented by the 
gift of prizes . 1 Where the interview or schedule method is 
used, payment to housewives is not usually resorted to, but 
small rewards may be given to field workers. 


7.—Tests of Reliability of Data 

For a complete discussion of methods some consideration 
should be given to tests of reliability. Unfortunately, com¬ 
paratively little information is available. During the progress 
of an enquiry, efforts to obtain correct data should be made ; 
items obtained from one source of information may be checked 
with data obtained from another source, for example, earnings 
as stated by the housewife with earnings shown on payrolls, 
receipts for relief as stated by the informant with official records 
and prices as given by housewives may be compared with retail 
prices in shops patronised by the families concerned. These 
methods of checking are commonly used to correct the entries 
rather than to test the reliability of the method. 

The most important question of reliability is the accuracy 
of the data obtained by the account book and schedule methods. 


1 In the German enquiry of 1927-1928 a cash payment of 20 RM. was 
granted as a reward by the Federal Statistical Office to families with 
carefully kept accounts. These payments were further supplemented 
by amounts paid by the municipalities covered by the enquiry. In 
Great Britain payments of 2s. 6 d. were made for each completed weekly 
budget, and for those completing the four weekly budgets (one in each 
quarter) an additional 2s. 6 d., making 12s. 6 d. in all, was given. In the 
Swedish enquiry of 1933, rewards were given varying between 20 and 
40 Kr., and to these were added prizes for the most carefully kept 
accounts, varying between 40 and 75 Kr.; in Stockhol m the rewards and 
prizes were somewhat more generous. In the Polish enquiry of 1927, 
agents received 3.50 zloty for each completed account book, and 
payments were given to householders, amounting to 10 zloty for 
accounts kept during six months, and to 25 zloty for yearly accounts ; 
in addition, prizes of 100 zloty each were given to the 15 families with 
the best kept budgets. 
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It is commonly accepted that the account book method gives 
trustworthy results, chiefly because the housewife makes entries 
of items as they occur ; it is nevertheless equally accepted that 
the method is limited to the relatively intelligent, to persons 
able and willing to keep books and who undertake and can be 
trusted to make the entries correctly. In many countries no use 
is made of the schedule method on account of distrust of the data. 
In the United States, where the schedule method with trained 
investigators is commonly used, the attitude of those in charge 
of investigations is, in general, satisfaction that the agents are 
able to obtain such complete data, as well as the conviction that 
the materials obtained are reasonably accurate. 

Practically the only study of relative reliability of the two 
methods is one published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in November 1933. 1 In this study four groups of 
farm families in different States (40 families) and families in the 
professional group in six areas (24 families) were asked to furnish 
information on family living by both the account book and 
schedule methods, and the results were compared, item by item. 
The procedure was to obtain day to day records and at the end 
of the year schedule estimates were secured for the same period 
before the families had received any summaries of their accounts. 
This was supplemented for certain families by schedule estimates 
of the year’s expenditure and income at the beginning of the 
account book year as well as at the end of the year. 

The results of this comparative study indicate the great 
importance in both methods of properly prepared and well 
planned schedules and account books. Also of prime importance 
is the prompt editing and querying of items which are omitted, 
inconsistent or doubtful. 

The comparison of the data for the 40 farm families indicated 
that the schedule method showed 2 per cent, higher total money 
expenditure and 7 per cent, higher total value of farm living— 
the value of goods furnished by the farm having been estimated 
at higher values for the schedule enquiry—than the figures given 
in the account books. In the professional group of families the 
schedule method showed 3 per cent, lower figures for total money 
expenditures and 4 per cent, less value of total family living. 


1 Chase Going Wooduousu and Faith Williams : Comparison of 
Schedule and Account Methods of Collecting Data on Family Living. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 386, November 
1933. Washington, D.C. 
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Of course, in certain items substantial differences appear in 
certain cases ; for example, omissions from the schedule data 
of a particular item were traced to the omission of an important 
question on the schedule. 

One conclusion reached is that for the professional group of 
families the agreement between the two methods is so close that 
both may be accepted as accurate. This conclusion may 
probably be extended, according to the authors, to the upper 
class of wage earners. These, of course, are the groups for 
which the account book method is also best adapted. Another 
conclusion is that the account book method requires close 
supervision of possible omissions. 

The study also points out that supervised accounts for 
short periods at different seasons may give more accurate data 
on food consumption and on expenditures for food and other 
recurrent items than may bo obtained either by the schedule 
method or by unsupervised accounts for an entire year. 

8.—Preliminary or Preparatory Studies and Investigations 

An important phase of method is the preliminary study. 
These range from a general review of family budget materials in 
preparation for a pioneer enquiry, to special studies on specific 
points made in advance of the definitive enquiry. 

One example of a preliminary investigation is that made in 
Colombia for the purpose of determining the list of commodities 
most used by working-class families. As a result it was possible 
to include in the account books used in the final study a printed 
list of foods and other items, so that the entries could be made on 
a more uniform basis. 

Another type of preliminary survey was used in the Study 
of Consumer Purchases in the United States. This was under¬ 
taken as part of the plan of sampling in the cities and areas 
covered by the investigation. A preliminary census of sample 
households in the areas selected for study was made. This 
gave data for the selected households showing the different types 
and composition of families, the colour and nativity of the 
parents, the presence or absence of lodgers and boarders, and 
whether the family kept house ; further samples could be drawn 
from these data on a uniform plan. Furthermore, this com¬ 
prehensive preliminary survey gave a basis to show how the 
sample finally selected was related to the population from which 
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it was drawn. The data of this census were also useful in 
furnishing weights for compounding the averages for the different 
sample groups to give a result which would be comparable with 
the consumption of the entire population. 

9 —Special Methods for Special Types of Survey 

In certain investigations special problems of method are 
raised by the character of the investigation. 1 This is true, for 
example, where the investigation is limited to families in receipt 
of relief, unemployment and other benefits, etc., and also in the 
case of the farm family living studies. In the case of families 
living on relief, a source of information as to income may be the 
agency through which the benefit or relief payment is made. 
Special attention must be paid also to the question of the value 
of goods received in kind. 2 * * * 

With regard to the farm family living studies, the latter 
problem is of very great importance since, on farms, as much 
as 50 or 60 per cent, of the food may be produced on the farm, 
and for the purpose of comparing farm family living with living 
in urban districts, some reasonable estimate must be made of 
this home-grown produce. 8 


1 For the special problems of dietary surveys, see Chapter VI. 

2 See “ An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies : 

III. Families of the Unemployed ”, to appear in the International 

Labour Review. 

8 Ibid. : “ IV. Farm Families ”. 
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THE DATA TO BE COLLECTED 


The general scope of the items to be collected has already 
been indicated in general terms. The object of family living 
or family budget studies, as their name implies, is to obtain 
details of expenditure and consumption, but in order that this 
material can be used for purposes of analysis, the composition 
and characteristics of the family (i.e. the number of persons 
of each age and sex, etc.) and the economic and social position 
of the family are also required. 

To a certain extent the items to be collected depend upon 
the purpose of the study. For example, a study made for 
the purpose of analysing food consumption and nutrition must 
pay special attention to the age, sex and activity of the members 
of the family, their health and other points (see Chapter VI). 
On the other hand, a study made solely for the purpose of 
obtaining weights for cost of living indices may be planned 
with less detail on certain points not immediately required 
for cost of living analyses. 

On the whole, however, experience has usually indicated that 
the most satisfactory results are obtained where ample details 
of information are secured, since it frequently happens that 
during the course of the enquiry or after the enquiry has been 
completed other purposes than those originally envisaged are 
found to be important and the value of the study is greatly 
enhanced if the necessary information is already available. 
This is perhaps especially true of items that help to establish 
the character of representativeness of the sample or help to 
appraise the quality or level of living (details of food 
consumption, etc.) of the families surveyed. 

A conspectus of information asked for in different family 
living enquiries is given in table 11 (Appendix III); in general, 
six groups of items are called for, and the discussion will 
take them up under these topics : (1) Identification; (2) Family 
composition and characteristics ; (3) Economic status, housing, 
etc. ; (4) Receipts and income ; (5) Disbursements, outgo, 
consumption expenditure ; (6) Other information. 
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1 .—Identification 

In the process of obtaining schedules or household account 
books for family budget studies it is requisite of course that the 
individual schedules or books should be identified. The 
necessary items of identification are the name and address 
of the family, names of those who supply information, name of 
the agent who interviews the family and the supervisor who 
reviews the data. By these means it is possible to rectify errors 
or discrepancies, to obtain additional data, to visit the family 
again or to question the agent in order to obtain the supplementary 
information. 

In some cases, however, the name and address of the family 
is, in principle, excluded from the schedule or account book 
and these are identified only by number. In such cases, the 
agent who obtains the schedule knows or has a list of the numbers 
corresponding to the families so that in case of need for 
supplementary information he can secure it by visit or by 
sending it back to the family, but the inspector who reviews 
the schedule and the statistical office which tabulates it are 
unable to identify the schedule or book with the particular 
family. The purpose of this anonymity is to be able to assure 
the families participating in the enquiry that information 
pertaining to the family will not be published nor will it be used 
by other governmental agencies for any purpose. In general, 
agents are required to treat all information so obtained as 
confidential and this is an additional assurance to the families 
that no improper use will be made of the materials. In any 
case, the name of the town, village, etc., is necessary for the 
classification of the schedules according to the type and size 
of the city or village or rural area. 

2. —Family Composition and Characteristics 

Age, Sex, Marital Condition, Position in the Family 
on Household, Size and Type of Family 

Data on age, sex and marital condition or relationship to 
the head of the household of all members of the family are 
required so that families can be classified according to size and 
type. Any changes in the family composition during the 
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period of the enquiry (births, deaths, removals, etc.) should of 
course be noted. 

In determining the number in the family, the definition 
of the family is of importance. Should it be defined so as to 
include lodgers, boarders, visitors and servants ? In general 
the number of persons in the family includes those living under 
a common roof and sharing meals or who contribute to the 
common fund. 1 As already mentioned in Chapter II, many 
studies omit all families with boarders or lodgers, to avoid the 
complications arising from computing income from boarders 
and of determining the exact food consumption and expenditure 
of the family. In this connection the data obtained must be 
sufficient to permit decision on the question of excluding or 
including specific persons within the family (or of excluding 
the family from the study). If boarders and lodgers are 
included, the data must cover such details of meals taken, 
income received, food expenditure, etc., as will permit of a 
satisfactory accounting. Similar problems arise in the case of 
servants. In some studies they are included in the family 
if they live in the dwelling and their food is provided in the 
household budget, so that quantities of food consumed include 
those consumed by the servants. 2 Servants who live outside 
the household, however, are usually excluded from the family 
and in this case allowance may have to be made for expenses 
for food and quantities of food consumed by the servants at 
meals taken in the house. 3 

Phis information on the family is useful for various purposes. 
If consumption units (see Chapters V and VI) are to be 


1 The definition must be considered in connection with the data on 

income and expenditure. In general, only those whose entire income 
and expenditure are covered should be included as family members. 
Otherwise, special adjustments have to be made in relating members 
in the family to expenditure and the proportionate expenditures for 
certain items may be influenced by the inclusion of partial or incomplete 
data on expenditures in respect of certain individuals. , . 

2 In Lite Netherlands enquiry of 193i>, servants were excluded in 

families containing servants and special adjustments were made to obtain 
quantities of food consumed by the family. . 

3 j,- or purposes of food and dietary surveys account, is commonly 
taken of absences of family members, taking meals outside the home, and 
the presence of guests and visitors, in order that the food quantities 
consumed and the persons present at meals shall jcorrespoiid. rriis 
information is required for computing the exact number of effective 
consumption units in each family, taking all these factors into account. 
Household account books in many enquiries contain spaces for daily 
entries on these points. 
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calculated the data on age and sex as well as on the activity 
of different family members are required. 1 When analyses 
of spending habits are made according to the number of persons 
in the family, this information is, of course, essential. The 
expense for education depends obviously on the presence of 
children of school age in the household. Data on the ages and 
number of the children, which identify the particular stage in 
the life cycle of the family, are useful in a study of changes in the 
economic position or economic pressure experienced by the 
family as children are born, grow up, and leave to found families 
of their own. Many studies are limited to “ normal ” families, 
i.e. those with husband and wife with or without children ; but 
studies of families on relief will usually include broken families 
where husband or wife is absent and where the absence of the 
chief bread-winner may force the family to seek public or 
private assistance. 2 

Health 

For certain purposes, data on the health of the different 
family members may be required, as in special studies of diets 
and nutrition (Chapter VI). In most surveys little attention 
has been paid to this question. The presence in the family of 
chronic invalids or persons suffering from special disabilities, 
as well as of long periods of sickness of family members during 
the period covered by the survey, should be noted in cases of 
large or unusual expenditures on sickness, hospitals, medical 
attendance, etc. 3 

Race and Social Conditions 

Other points on which data are sometimes required include 
race and nationality, for example in studies in the United States, 
where a classification by race is essential to distinguish white 
and Negro families. Data on native or foreign birth are also 
usually required in the United States and other countries with a 

1 In some enquiries, e.g. Great Britain (1937), consumption units 
are not calculated, but the data on family composition, etc., are made 
available, so that interested persons, e.g. physiologists, nutrition experts, 
etc., can make appropriate calculations as to requirements. 

2 See table 1 for data on family types included and table III for 
information in regard to family composition asked for in the various 
enquiries. 

3 In the Japanese enquiries, families with extraordinary expenditures 
on account of sick persons are excluded. 
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large immigrant population ; the particular nationality may 
also be of interest. In addition, religion may be important, 
especially in cases where religion is associated with diet customs; 
as is the case, for example, in India. In a few studies information 
on literacy of members of the family is also secured. Practical 
considerations usually tend to limit the number and scope of 
supplementary data to those which are indispensable to the 
purposes of the study. 

3.—Economic Status, Housing, etc. 

Occupation and Employment Status 
Gainful Occupation, Employment and Unemployment 

Information should be obtained concerning each member 
of the family as to whether he is or is not gainfully occupied. 
Those “ not gainfully employed ” consist principally of wives 
and children and elderly persons living at home and having 
no outside occupation ; particularly in agriculture, that is in 
farm family living studies, the question whether the member 
of the family is assisting Ihe head of the family in his work 
may be of some importance and it may be desirable that these 
unpaid family workers should be separately identified. 

For each member of the family who is employed or has 
been employed during the period of the study particulars are 
desirable of the industry or industries in which the persons 
are occupied and if possible of the occupation or type of work 
performed. The length of time in each employment and the 
duration of unemployment during the period of the enquiry 
for all occupied members of the family are also useful in 
connection with the data on earnings (see below). 

Employment Slalus 

The question as to employment status or position in industry, 
that is whether wage earner, salaried employee, professional 
worker, director and manager, employer or person working 
for his own account, is important in those studies which are 
not limited to wage earner families. Answers to these questions 
can be obtained in connection with those on occupation, at 
least for the head of the household or for the person according 
to whose status the family is to be classified. Whether the 
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persons employed are manual or non-manual workers is of 
special interest in connection with the question of the extent 
to which mode of life, for example food consumption, varies as 
between these different groups . Information whether persons 
belonging to the household arc manual or non-manual workers, 
unemployed, housewives , etc., is necessary in those cases where 
food consumption requirements are computed . 

Housing 

Data on housing arc valuable, partly to complete information 
on expenditure, partly to throw light on housing conditions, 
and partly as a means of testing the representativeness of the 
sample. The last mentioned point is pertinent in countries 
where general data on housing conditions are available from a 
census or from special surveys. 

Most of the schedules and account books used in the enquiries 
conducted during the last 15 years contain questions on housing. 
The information asked for varies from a small number of 
questions to detailed statements obtained by means of special 
housing schedules. In almost all enquiries which call for 
information on housing the questions asked include as a minimum 
the number of rooms and the ownership of the dwelling occupied. 1 


Other Information 

Information is secured in many family living studies on 
such questions as the possession of a vegetable garden, the 
keeping of poultry and other livestock (pigs, cows, etc.), and 
the amount of home produce. This last information is 
collected partly to throw light on home produced foods consumed 
in the household and it is of course equally important in the 
case of rural families and farm living studies. In this connection 
data on marketing habits, whether, for example, co-operative 

1 Among the studies which included questions calling for detailed 
information are the German enquiry of 1927-1928, the Polish enquiry 
of 1927, the Swedish enquiry of 1933, the study conducted in the Union 
of South Africa in 1936, the Canadian enquiry of 1937-1938, the Wage 
Earner Study in the United States in 1934-1936, and the Study of Consu¬ 
mer Purchases of 1935-1937. The questions asked include the following 
points : size of dwelling, cubic content, building material, type of house, 
(detached, semi-detached, row house, etc.), equipment "and services 
(running water, toilet, refrigeration, kitchen, bathroom, elevator, tele¬ 
phone, etc.). In a number of enquiries the dimensions of each room are 
secured for computing floor space and cubic content, and to throw lights 
on overcrowding. 
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stores or similar establishments are patronised, are sometimes 
sought. 

Other points which throw light upon economic status include 
income and net worth. Both of these items, however, are of 
such importance and are so closely connected with the problem 
of obtaining detailed data on receipts and expenditures that 
they are more fittingly discussed in the following sections. 


4. Receipts and Income 1 

The items included in the discussion of this and the two 
following sections form the core of complete family living 
enquiries : they present a series of complicated and difficult 
problems of definition, classification and analysis. It will be 
helpful, therefore, to point out briefly the underlying purposes 
of the data on receipts and disbursements, income and outgo, 
consumption expenditure and non-consumption outgo, and net 
worth in order to give a preliminary view of the whole subject. 
The content of living is best shown by the current expenditures 
for consumption and represents most closely the main objective 
of the enquiry. The source from which the level of living 
is maintained is normally the current income, although in times 
of stress savings may he drawn upon, loans contracted or debts 
incurred ; on the receipts side, therefore, income is the main 
objective. If it is desired to obtain these items with the 
maximum accuracy the enquiry should cover the whole of 
receipts and disbursements during the period, including in 
these the value of income and outgo (consumption) in kind. 
With this comprehensive approach to the problem, the 
individual items can be seen in their true relationship and the 
balancing of the accounts is an important check upon the 
accuracy and completeness of the record. 

In this connection tables IV and V show the analysis of 
information available and practice adopted in the several 
countries in respect of including or excluding certain items 
in income or in receipts, on the one hand, or in expenditures 
and disbursements on the other, together with the practice 
of utilising one or the other as the basis for their classifications, 
a point which is discussed further in Chapter V. 

1 See “ An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies. 
I. Income and Expenditure ”, International Labour Review , Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 5, May 1939, pp. 662-705, for details from various enquiries 
illustrating the importance of each of the topics and items here discussed. 
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Income 

Income includes in general all receipts which do not represent 
a diminution of assets or an increase in debts. 

One purpose served by data on income is for classifying 
families according to the total amount of income available 
to the family as a whole, or for each member, or each consumption 
unit. This makes it possible to compare the amount available 
for the maintenance of a content of living with the amount 
actually expended. Families can thus be classified according 
to whether their current level of living is above or below that 
corresponding to their income. 

The period covered by the data on income should, so far as 
possible, relate to a period of one year. In some cases the data 
on expenditure relate to a shorter period than a year, whereas 
the data on income may relate to the year or month immediately 
preceding the date of the conclusion of the study. Especially 
where the period for expenditure is for a week only, the value 
of income data for a longer period is clear. 

In principle, income should include both cash income and the 
value of income in kind, so that families can be grouped according 
to their total income. In many studies, however, especially 
those relating to urban wage earners, income in kind forms such 
a minor element in total income that it can be ignored without 
serious error ; in farm family living studies, on the other hand, 
the value of income in kind, is of considerable importance and 
must be taken into account, in spite of the difficulties in 
evaluating it, if the results are to present a true picture of the 
level of living and are to be comparable with the results of other 
studies. 

Income is from two general sources, income from earnings 
and income from other sources than earnings, and may be 
classified as follows : 

Earnings. 

Other income : 

(a) Interest and dividends. 

(b) Rents. 

(c) Rental value of owned home. 

(d) Pensions, annuities and insurance benefits. 
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(e) Gifts, assistance and relief. 

(f) Profits from boarders and lodgers. 

(g) Value of home produce. 

(h) Other sources. 

Earnings 

In order to obtain complete da!a earnings for each member 
of the family should be obtained for each week or pay period. 
This is facilitated if earnings from each occupation (if more than 
one), as well as the jobs held during the course of the period 
of the enquiry are also obtained. 

Earnings in cash should relate to the true earnings from 
employment, including taxes, social insurance contributions, 
etc., which may be legally deducted from earnings by the 
employer, as well as family allowances, tips, bonuses, payments 
for holidays, etc. On the other hand, expenses connected with 
the occupation, such as wages to helpers, cost of materials 
(tools, explosives, etc.), licences and permits, etc., should not 
be included with earnings. 

Difficulties may arise in obtaining total earnings of each 
member of the family, especially where the earnings of children 
or even of those of the husband are not reported to the house¬ 
wife, e.g., if the husband or the children contribute only part 
of their earnings to the common fund, keeping the rest as pocket 
money. 1 

To facilitate the obtaining of full information on cash 
earnings the arrangement of the schedule with spaces for 
entries showing in consecutive order, the jobs held, whether 
principal or subsidiary, the period employed at each, and the 
earnings per pay period has sometimes been adopted. 

As regards earnings in kind , the estimated value of goods 
received as part of earnings should be entered. 

If house accommodation is furnished free by the employer 
as part of earnings, the rental value of the house should be 
estimated ; or if at a rent less than its true market rental, the 
difference between them represents a form of earnings in kind 
which should likewise be recorded. 

1 If it proves impossible to obtain the amounts of income thus 
withheld, or to secure information on the corresponding expenditures, 
special attention should be paid to these difficulties in balancing the 
accounts. In such a case the usual procedure is to include only those 
items of expenditure for which payments are made out of the family 
purse. See Chapter III, pp. 32-33. 
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Other Income 

Other income con be grouped in eight main groups. 

(a) Interest , dividends. Interest or dividends on savings, 
investments, loans, etc., should show the total amounts received 
during the period covered by the survey. In connection with 
these items there is no special problem involved, since the 
amounts represent net return on investment. In any case 
they represent a relatively unimportant source of income for 
wage earners’ families. 

(b) Rents. Income from rents offers a somewhat more 
difficult problem, since net rent, rather than the gross rent is 
of importance. Expenses such as taxes, repairs and interest 
on mortgage should be deducted, to obtain the net income from 
rents accruing to the family during the year. The payments 
for taxes, repairs, etc., on property rented to others should not 
be entered as family expenditures. (For rents received from 
lodgers, see below (f).) 

(c) Rental value of owned home. The rental value of an 
owned home may be considered separately on account of the 
special problems to which it gives rise. Logically the rental 
value of the home should be considered as an expenditure and 
“ other income " should include an item equal to the rental 
value of the home less expenses incurred such as faxes, interest 
on mortgage, repairs, etc.—which pertain to the property 
considered as an investment. This method, which consists 
in adding on the income side “ estimated net profit, derived from 
owned home”, was adopted in the enquiries conducted in 
Germany in 1927-1928, in Finland in 1928, in the Netherlands 
in 1935-1936 and in Sweden in 1933. The chief difficulty with 
this method is to decide how to determine the rental value. 
In the German enquiry of 1927-1928, the estimated rental value 
was furnished by the local authorities; in the Norwegian 
enquiry of 1927-1928 the estimated rental value is taken as 
equal to the average rent paid for apartments of the same type. 
In the South African enquiry of 1936 the persons who owned 
their own homes were asked to state the valuation of the property 
and the rental at which they were prepared to let it : this 
estimated yearly rental amounted on the average to 10 per cent, 
of valuation—a ratio which was used to estimate rental value 
from the valuation from which payments for taxes, interest 
on mortgages and other expenses were deducted to obtain 
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“ profit from own home In Belgium in the 1027-1928 
enquiry rental value was estimated at C. per cent, of the total 
value of the home. 

Another method of treatment often followed in many budget- 
studies is to consider on the expenditure side taxes, interest 
on mortgage, if any, repairs and other expenses as an alternative 
to rent. Such a procedure ignores I he difference between these 
expenses and the rental value of the home, both on the 
expenditure and on the income side. This method was adopted 
in Colombia in 1930 1 2 and in the Wage Earner Study in the 
United States in 1934-1930.2 

(d) Pensions , annuities and insurance benefits. These items 
are all recurrent items and should be grouped with the current 
income. The only problem involved is in the case of the 
annuities, where technically the annuity is partly interest and 
partly return of principal. For practical purposes they may he 
treated as if they were pensions and the fact ignored that they 
represent in part a return of capital. 

(e) Gifts, assistance and relief. Any gifts, assistance or 
relief received from persons not belonging to the family or from 
the community, whether in cash or in kind, should be grouped 
with current income ; goods, etc., received free from the 
employer should, however, be added Lo earnings. The treat merit 
of these items is substantially similar in the great majority of 
enquiries ; of this type, however, the Wage Earner Study in the 
United States, with primary emphasis upon money receipts, 
considers only gifts in cash as income, although data on gifts 
in kind were also asked for. In a few enquiries the money 
value of vacations spent with parents is included here. 

Meals provider! free for schoolchildren furnish another type 
of problem. The practice of different living studies varies 
on these points. In many cases, especially of the working-class 
families of which the head of the household or other member is 
employed, the value of items such as meals furnished lo school- 
children is so negligible that it can be ignored. In cases of 
studies covering families on relief, however, it is very important 

1 In the Colombian study, amortisation payments were also included. 

2 In the Wage Earner Study of the United States, the study was based 
on money receipts and disbursements; supplementary information was 
obtained on rental value of owned borne; in the tabulations, the figure 
given for “ housing ” represents, in case of owned homes, all current 
money expenses as indicated above. Tbe tabulations show this item 
separately for owned homes and for rented homes. 
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to estimate the value of goods received in kind, including meals 
for schoolchildren. 

(f) Profits from boarders and lodgers . Subletting of rooms 
or taking boarders forms an additional source of family income 
in many cases. Its treatment gives rise to several problems 
and, as pointed out above, families containing such persons are 
sometimes excluded. 

Profits from boarders. —In the majority of countries for which 
information on this point is available, net profit from boarders 
is computed, the amount of profit being calculated by deducting 
from LoLal gross receipts the estimated cost of food supplied 
to boarders, this estimated cost being computed for each 
family on the basis of t he number of meals supplied and the cost 
per meal per consumption unit. 1 This method was followed, 
for example, in enquiries conducted in Germany, the United 
States, Finland, Poland and Switzerland. In certain other 
enquiries, however, the boarder is treated as belonging to the 
family and the total receipts from boarders is taken as income. 
This method was followed in the Shanghai enquiry of 1928-1929 
and in the Swedish enquiry of 1933. 

Profits from lodgers. —In the case of lodgers the usual 
practice is to take total payments made by lodgers as net income. 
In some countries, however, attempts are made to deduct from 
gross payments the cost of lodgings sublet as a proportionate 
share in the cost of rent., fuel and light. In the German enquiry 
of 1927-1928, the cost of lodgings sublet was evaluated as a part 
of the total expenditures for rent, fuel and light, on the basis 
of the floor space occupied and the period of occupancy. In the 
Shanghai study of 1928-1929 gross receipts were reduced by 
estimated cost of lodgings on the basis of the share of the rental 
proportional to the space occupied. 

If the net profits from boarders and lodgers are computed, 
the profits thus ascertained may be negative ; in these cases 
these amounts are considered as outgo and are returned as losses 
from boarders and lodgers. 

(g) Value of home produce . This source of income is relatively 
unimportant except in farm living surveys, but is met with in 
studies of working class family living when families having 
vegetable gardens, keeping poultry, etc., are included. The 

1 Corresponding adjustments in food expenditure and consumption 
data and in effective consumption units present in the family must be 
made in cases of families with boarders for the analysis of food. 
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treatment of income from, or value of, home produce consumed 
gives rise to problems similar to those which have been discussed 
in the preceding paragraph. The procedure generally adopted 
is to estimate the total value of production as on the farm, 
namely, the value which would have to be paid to obtain the 
same commodities if purchased on the market. From this value 
of production, estimated on the basis of retail prices, total cost 
of production is deducted, e.g. expenditure incurred for rent 
of vegetable garden, for seed, fertilisers, feed and other expenses. 
In case cost of production exceeds value of production, as 
may arise, for example when the enquiries cover a single month, 
the difference should be considered as loss from home produce. 

A less satisfactory method consists in adding to income the 
total retail value of goods produced and in entering on the 
expenditure side the payments made for seed, fertilisers and other 
items of expense. This method gives an incorrect picture of the 
distribution of receipts and of disbursements ; if home production 
is of some importance, it may suggest that the income level of 
the families in question is higher than is actually the case. 1 

(h) All other sources. All other sources of income may be 
grouped together, with details given of the particular source of 
income and the amount received. Under this heading may 
be included premiums for keeping account books, gambling 
winnings and similar items. Where any given source is parti¬ 
cularly important a special subdivision or rubric may be shown. 

In practice items of unusual character may be placed together 
under some such heading as windfalls, including lottery winnings, 
lump sum receipts from damage suits or compensation, bequests 
or inheritances and similar items. They are limited to a 
comparatively few cases. Their importance arises from the 
relation which such unusual receipts may have upon habits 
of spending and they offer a means for the study of the prevalence 
of such cases and their effects on spending. The main objective, 
however, is the study of the normal flow of income to the family 
purse and how it is expended. 

1 Other methods are also met with. Iri the Austrian enquiry the 
gross receipts from home produce sold were considered as income, 
disregarding the value of home produce consumed, while all payments 
for seed, fertilisers, etc., were counted as expenditures. In the Wage 
Earner Study in the United States the net difference between receipts 
from home produce sold and total expenditures for seed, fertilisers, etc., 
was placed on the income side if positive and on the expenditure side 
if negative. 
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“ Other Receipts 99 

The term “ other receipts ” as used in this section relates to 
the cash which is not derived from income but from the conversion 
of assets into cash, from borrowings and similar transactions. 
In case income is insufficient to cover expenditure the problem 
is raised how the family secures the means of payment necessary 
for meeting costs of current living. In general the balance may 
be reached through (1) decrease in assels ; or (2) an increase in 
liabilities. From an accounting point of view these are not true 
income but (I) the conversion into cash of assels already held ; 
and (2) the conversion into cash of promises or obligations to pay 
in fut ure. They are thus “ receipts J \ not in the sense of income, 
but from the point of view of increasing the cash in the family 
purse. Decrease in assels may consist of either (i) withdrawals 
of savings or (ii) loans to others repaid ; and an increase in 
liabilities in (i) advances on wages and salaries ; (ii) borrowings ; 
or (iii) goods purchased on credit. 

A survey of t he studies conducted in various countries shows 
that this distinction between “ income ” and other receipts ” 
has been followed in various countries. In a number of 
investigations, however, only summary data on “ other receipts 55 
are called for, for example, the Danish enquiry of 1931, the 
Norwegian enquiry of 1927-1928 and the Mexican enquiry of 
1933. Certain investigations limited to current expenditure 
or having for their chief purpose to obtain weights lor a cost 
of living index number give no information on “other receipts”. 

In the case of goods purchased on credit, i.e. without paying 
the full price the day when the purchase is made, different 
methods are used to adjust the family accounts. In some 
enquiries the full purchase price, that is, the cash payment plus 
the unpaid balance due, is entered as expenditure in the 
accounts. The amounts still due represent credit by the 
seller to the buyer and have an effect similar to loans : they 
permit the buyer to purchase by increasing his liabilities. 
Omission of these amounts, where important, would give a false 
picture of the family economy. Thus the most satisfactory 
method is to enter also as book credits under ‘ £ other receipts ” 
the amounts still due at the end of the enquiry, that is, the total 
price minus instalment payments made during the enquiry. 
This procedure is adopted, for example, in Germany, Finland, 
Japan and Czceho-SIovakia. 
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In other studies of family living only the sums actually paid 
during the period of the study for goods purchased on the 
instalment plan or on credit arc treated as expenditure. Thus 
in the Swedish and the Danish enquiries this procedure was 
followed ; and the amounts still due on such purchases were 
disregarded. In still others, for example those of Brazil and 
Estonia, the expenditures included the full value of the articles 
purchased on credit but no information is given on the inclusion 
or exclusion of the credit item among other receipts. 

5.—Disbursements, Outgo, Consumption Expenditure 

To obtain information on disbursements is the main purpose 
for which family living studies are conducted and the reports 
contain ample detail in this respect. As regards the classification 
of disbursements, a distinction is often made between outgo 
and other disbursements (savings, repayment of debts), the term 
“ outgo ” including all items which do not increase total assets 
or decrease total liabilities. 

Before entering into a detailed discussion of disbursements, 
and in connection with this discussion of “ other receipts ”, 
it is desirable, however, to discuss briefly the problem of 
balancing the account , since this is a useful method of 
checking the accuracy of the items both on the income and the 
expenditure side. Receipts and disbursements should of course 
be equal ; on the receipts side the rubric other receipts ” 
represents the inflow of cash into the family purse to make up for 
the gap between income and outgo. Correspondingly, on the 
disbursements side, the rubric “ other disbursements ” represents 
the outflow of cash from the family purse into payment of debts, 
savings and investments. These are the balancing items between 
income and outgo. 1 If the plan of the enquiry provides for 
securing the details of all the corresponding items, cash balances, 
debts, changes in assets, etc., the accuracy and completeness 
of the items of income and outgo can be checked. 

In this connection the determination of surplus or deficit 
should be discussed. The difference between income and outgo 

1 The possibility that an exact balance is not obtained in all cases 
suggests the desirability of an item 44 receipts unaccounted for ”, if 
disbursements exceed receipts, and an item “ disbursements unaccounted 
for ”, if receipts exceed disbursements. Such items are found, for 
example, in the German enquiry of 1927-1928 and in the Polish enquiry 
of 1929. 
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gives the amount of surplus or deficit and shows the net result 
for the family treasury for the period covered and the margin 
existing between the level of income on the one hand and the 
level of living (including taxes) on the other. 1 In the long run, 
since the level of expenditure is determined by the amount 
available from income, it shows the presence and influence of 
unusual conditions, such as unemployment, which in a particular 
year may cause the level of living to diverge from that which 
can be supported from the income. 

Disbursements may be classified as follows : 

Outgo. 

(1) Consumption expenditure : 

(a) food ; 

(b) housing; 

(c) clothing; 

fd) miscellaneous. 

(2) Non-consumption outgo : 

(a) taxes ; 

(b) interest, etc. 

Other disbursements. 

(1) Increases in assets ; 

(2) Decreases in liabilities. 


Outgo 

The term “ outgo ” includes in general all outlays with the 
exception of those representing investments, savings, payments 
of debts, etc., and comprises expenditure on consumption 
(including the value of goods consumed in kind), and non¬ 
consumption outgo such as taxes and interest on debts. 


1 See “ An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies. 
I. Income and Expenditure ”, International Labour Review , Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 5, May 1939, pp. 062-705, for details from various enquiries 
illustrating these points. 
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(1) Consumption Expenditure 1 

Consumption expenditure may be analysed into various 
specific items of expenditure or groups of items corresponding 
to the objects of expenditure. A common grouping of items 
is into four classes : food, housing, clothing and miscellaneous. 
For purposes of obtaining the data, the important thing is 
that the specific items should be clearly defined, and pro¬ 
vision made for all the items upon which expenditures are 
made. The grouping of these items is then a secondary pro¬ 
cedure. For purposes of clarity in exposition, however, as 
well as for the best arrangement of the data, it is useful to 
treat them in different groups, in general in accordance with the 
objects to which the expenditures relate. 

(a) Food. 

A detailed study of the method of analysing food is given 
in Chapter VI, where the whole subject of the relation between 
dietary surveys and family living studies is discussed ; this 
topic is therefore deferred to that chapter. In this connection 
it should be emphasised that the items obtained should include 
quantities and cost of each specific item of food consumed 
by the family. 

One point should be mentioned as to the limits of the food 
group. Drinks (by which is meant alcoholic liquors) are in the 
majority of instances included with food ; in some countries 
beer or wine forms part of the ordinary menu. For comparative 
purposes, it is desirable to treat the topic uniformly in all 
countries. For purposes of family^ living studies in the different 
countries the general custom prevailing in that country might 
be taken as the basis for the inclusion of drinks in or exclusion 
from the category of food, but for purposes of international 
comparison it is important that expenditure on drinks and the 
quantity purchased be shown as an individual item, so that it 
can be treated in a uniform manner in comparative tables. 

1 In general, consumption does not cover free goods and services 
given by the community. For purposes of comparisons of levels of 
living in different countries and at different times, however, account 
should be taken of differences and changes in the supply of community 
services. For such purposes, attention should be paid to the extent 
and quality of community services in each community and specific data 
should be obtained on what these services are. 
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Meals taken outside the home should also be included in the 
food group, and separate data should be given for this item of 
food expenditure. 1 

(b) Housing. 

The concept of housing includes not only the dwelling itself, 
but also furniture and services of varying nature : healing, 
water, refrigeration, etc. The specific items included are given 
in the following groups, and information on expenditure on 
each should be obtained with as complete detail as possible on 
exactly what elements are covered. 

(i) Rent proper. 

(ii) Expenditure on services connected with the dwelling. 

(iii) Expenditure on furniture, household appliances, etc. 

(iv) Household operation, ami repairs and upkeep of (ii) 

and 

In practice it is often impossible to dist inguish clearly between 
expenditures on these different items ; o.g., heating is often 
included in renl, in such a way that it cannot be separated. 
In such cases a combination of items may be the only possible 
procedure. The housing group as a whole should be sufficiently 
wide to include all items which in one way or tHe other are 
connected with housing. 

(i) Rent proper.—Expenditure on rent proper is represented 
by the sums paid for the occupancy (or in the case of families 
owning their own home, the estimated rental value) of the bare 
premises inhabited by the family, excluding all kinds of service. 2 
In case of kitchen stoves, baths, hot water heaters and other 
fixed household appliances which are frequently supplied with 
the house or apartment, adjustments to take into account 
the estimated rental value of these appliances may be made 
where they are owned by the family. 

(ii) Services.—Certain services, such as that of running 
water, are often included with rent. Others, as mentioned 
above, such as heating, are sometimes included and sometimes 
not. All these different services, however, whenever possible, 
should be given here. In practice the whole of the expenditure 

1 In certain countries tobacco is also included in this group, but 
should properly be given in the miscellaneous group. 

2 If premises are rented furnished, the rent unfurnished (estimated) 
should be taken as rent proper. 
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on fuel and light in" is included under t his heading ; though it is 
true that part of the fuel goes to cooking purposes and should, 
strictly speaking, be given together with food expenditure. 
Electricity is used for lighting and for the running of various 
household apparatuses and refrigeration, all of which may be 
classed here. The entries should show the different services 
included. 

(iii) Furniture, household appliances, etc.—Expenditure on 
furniture, household appliances, etc., forms a part of the 
expenditure on housing. 

As noted below in the discussion of inventory, in mo?d family 
living studies the practice is adopted of registering simply 
current expenditure on these items. Theoretically this procedure 
can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. The family as a rule 
supplies itself at t he beginning with a certain amount of furniture 
intended to last for a long time. Annual expenditure on these 
items may later be relatively insignilicant, or even non-existent. 
Expenditure may even be low because the family has inherited 
its furniture. The yearly cost or money value of current 
living as regards furniture does not correspond, therefore, 
to the yearly expenditure. In principle, furniture should — 
like the home—be considered in the nature of a capital 
investment and the yearly estimated cost should be entered as 
expenditure, but in practice, this is rarely adopted. 

(iv) Household operation, and upkeep of the home, repairs, 
etc.—Finally, a fourth group of housing expenditures includes 
the yearly upkeep of the furniture and household appliances, 
and household operation. Included here are renewals of art icles 
such as bedding, household linen, china ware, etc. Laundry, 
as well as expenditure for cleaning and polishing, should he given 
here, while the washing of personal wear should be included with 
clothing. 

(c) Clothing . 

Expenditure on clothing, in addition to the sum spent on 
articles for personal wear, materials and paid help for sewing, 
should include expenditure on cleaning, repairs and upkeep. 
Expenditure on clothing, like that on furniture, occurs at 
irregular intervals and, as already pointed out above, records 
should cover at least the whole of a year. So far as possible, 
separate data should be given of expenditures on clothing for 
different members of the family. 
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(d) Miscellaneous Expenditure . 

This group includes a very great number of heterogeneous 
elements, which vary from country to country and from one 
class to another. The expenditures on the individual items, 
which should be obtained with as full detail as circumstances 
permit, may be grouped into nine principal groups, leaving a 
class of “ all others ” to be further subdivided wherever, say, 
more than 10 per cent, of all miscellaneous expenditure falls in 
this group. Thus a considerable latitude will be left to each 
country lo treat this important group in accordance with local 
requirements. 

(i) Medical care and hygiene.—Included here is expenditure 
on articles of a medical or sanitary character, doctors’ and 
hospital fees, etc. Contributions to sickness insurance schemes 
should also be included. 

(ii) Insurance.—This group should include contributions 
to obligatory or voluntary schemes of insurance against risks 
of unemployment, accidents, etc. Contributions to life insurance 
or old-age pensions should be regarded, not as current 
expenditure, but as savings. 

(iii) Contributions, trade union dues, etc.—Trade union 
dues and party or church contributions, which recur regularly, 
belong to this category. 

(iv) Educational and cultural purposes.—To this group 
belongs expenditure on school fees and supplies, education, 
lectures and similar items. Expenditure on books and news¬ 
papers, although they may frequently be considered rather as 
means of amusement or recreation, should also be classed here. 

(v) Amusements.—Expenditure on motion picture shows, 
theatres, concerts, radios, musical instruments, betting, sporting 
goods, toys, pets, cameras and similar items should be given 
here. Questions are raised where expenditure is on items 
which serve two or more purposes at the same time. Thus 
meals taken outside the home may represent a form of 
amusement, but would be more suitably included with food. 
Another example is that of picnics, holidays and similar 
expenditure ; in some cases these have been subdivided into food 
costs, travelling costs, etc., but the more practical solution would 
appear to be to include all these costs here with the exception 
of that of food. 
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(vi) Tobacco.—This expenditure should be given as an 
independent item under miscellaneous expenditure. To include 
it in the food group, as is done in certain count ries, on the ground 
based perhaps of an analogy with foods ministering to taste, 
etc., cannot be justified from the point of view of nutrient 
values. 

(vii) Transport and travelling.—This group should contain 
all expenditure on travelling not mentioned above. The cost 
of bicycles, motor bicycles and automobiles should, in principle, 
be calculated on a yearly basis, including on the one hand the 
cost of interest and amortisat ion and on Lhe other hand running 
costs. However, in most studies only the actual payments 
during the period for automobiles, motor cycles, or bicycles 
are included : purchase price paid, taxes and licences, and repairs 
and fuel. 

(viii) Gifts and charities.— Included here are the current 
expenditures on these two items. Gifts exchanged between 
members of the family should not, of course, be included here. 

(ix) Servants and day workers.—Certain difficulties arise as 
regards this item. The simplest procedure is to include here 
only expenditure on wages, etc., and to give expenditures on 
board, lodging, washing, etc., in the respective groups. Most 
enquiries so far have related to families which cannot as a rule 
afford to keep servants, so that the problem is of practical 
importance only in the relatively well-to-do families. Only 
where servants form a numerically important group would it 
appear justified to undertake special calculations of the 
expenditure on servants’ board, lodging, etc., and to deduct 
these sums from family expenditure under the respective 
headings. The simpler procedure is to consider the servants, 
for the purpose of food consumption and housing, as the case 
may be, as members of the family. 

(x) Other items.—As suggested above, all items which 
account for more than 10 per cent, of the total miscellaneous 
expenditure might be given as special groups. 

Finally, the point should be emphasised that sufficient 
details under each classification should be given, so that 
differences in grouping and classification in different countries 
may be taken into account in setting up tables of international 
comparison on a uniform basis. 
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(2) Non-consumption Outgo 

Tin's rubric covers all items of outgo which are not directed 
to consumption. The principal item is taxes ; in addition 
interest on personal debts may be included here, and similar 
items. 

(a) Taxes. 

The treatment of taxes presents a difficult problem. Taxes 
are paid for the support of government and are the source from 
which the cost of many communal services such as schools, 
police, etc., are defrayed. To include taxes as an item of 
consumption expenditure might therefore be justified on the 
ground that they represent the money cost, corresponding lo 
these various services which the individual families enjoy 
without special fees or charges. 

In practice, however, taxes do not vary in proportion to 
the qualities of these services received. A person with a 
large income, for example, has to pay a larger proportion of 
his income as income tax than the wage-earning family which 
pays no income fax, while the actual benefits received from 
schools, etc., may be much Jess. Apart from income taxes, it is 
extremely difficult in many cases to separate taxes from other 
payments and, moreover, taxes in many cases may be avoided 
by non-purchase of particular commodities. The price of goods 
which are subject to duties is higher than it would be if there 
were no duty, but it is difficult to determine how much the price 
would be if no tax were levied. For purposes of family budget 
studies such an analysis cannot be undertaken even for 
commodities subject lo excise taxes, such as liquor and tobacco, 
as it is impossible in practice to separate the amounts of the 
taxes. Moreover, in all cases where the price conceals lhe taxes 
or reflects the effects of lux-shifting, it is important to test 
the effects of the tax upon consumption and for this purpose 
the data of budget studies, if used for analysing consumption, 
are more significant if they do not attempt to eliminate the part 
of the price which is due to the tax. Taxes on house rents may 
be in part shifted to the consumer and in part paid by the land¬ 
lords, but obviously it would be quite impossible, in analysing 
payments for house rents, to separate that part which goes for 
taxes. For these reasons, all indirect taxes are usually included 
in consumption expenditure. 
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The status of direct taxes, such as income and personal 
property taxes, poll taxes, etc., however, appears essentially 
different. 1 In the case on income tax, the tax reduces the 
income and therefore the amounts available to the household 
for tree expenditure on current living. In view of the fact, 
furthermore, that amounts paid for income tax bear no direct 
relation to the value of services received, there appears to be no 
just ilicntion for at tempting to include such taxes in expenditures. 
For practical purposes, however, it is true that, income tax does 
not fall heavily upon incomes of wage earners’ families, since 
either their incomes are below I he minimum assessed or the 
amounts of the taxes are relatively small. For comparisons 
between the expenditures of wage earners and those of persons 
receiving relatively higher income, it is essential to make 
allowances for differences of income taxes. A convenient way 
to do so is to exclude income tax from current consumption 
expenditure. This should be done as a special rubric to be 
excluded before the analysis of current expendilure is made. 2 

In the practice followed in most budget studies, however 
direct taxes appear to be included will] expenditure and no 
distinction is made be!ween consumption expendilures and 
non-consumption outgo. 

(b) Interest on Debts , etc . 

In some enquiries, for example the Alimedabad study in 
India, interest, on debts is an item met with in the majority 
of families. It represents a source of diminution of the available 
resources for current living, and in no sense is a part of the level 
of living (except in a negative sense) ; it should not therefore 
be included in “ consumption expenditure 5? but either l>e shown 
as non-consumption outgo or as a deduction from income. 
When interest is paid, for example on a note for the unpaid 
balance of purchase price of stocks or bonds, it may properly 
be deducted from the gross income received from the investment 
before entering the net income on the income side. 

Other items, of the same general character, may be grouped 
under “ non-consumption outgo with detailed classic al ions 
as their importance may suggest. 


1 Taxes on real property should lie deducted from the gross income 
before entering net income on the income side. 

2 in treating income, however, income should be slated before income 
tax is deducted. 
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Oth hr Dism; hsemt5nts 

This category, like the corresponding categories of other 
receipts on the income side of the .account, represents a series 
of balancing items and shows what happens to the cash in the 
family purse in the way of disbursement. The two forms of 
disbursement to be considered are increases in assets or decreases 
in liabilities. The general term savings represents the operation 
of adding to assets (or decreasing debts) but in popular language 
if applies particularly to the case where assets are increased 
arid especially where the funds are deposited in savings banks 
or in other definite forms of saving. 

The group includes the following items, which are self- 
explanatory : (1) Increases in cash on hand or on deposit in 
banks or savings banks. (2) Inpayment of debts outstanding 
at the beginning of the period. (3) Investment during the year 
in stocks, bonds, etc. (in case of a change in an investment 
previously made, neither the sale of the old nor the purchase 
of the new need be considered, unless there is a net addition to 
or loss from the family purse during the year as a result of the 
transactions). (4) Other investment, for example in household 
inventory, furniture, etc., so far as the cost is not considered 
part of the current consumption expenditure. 

The practice followed in the several enquiries in regard to 
items of savings varies, as is illustrated in table V with special 
reference to a number of selected points. It appears that in a 
number of enquiries certain types of savings, for example, life 
insurance, are included with consumption expenditures. 

In strict logic, savings do not come under consumption 
expenditures, since items saved are put aside for future rather 
t han for present consumption and hence do not come within the 
picture of current living. The same conclusion is reached if 
it is considered that items purchased out of money drawn from 
past savings are properly entered as expenditure on food, 
clothing, etc.,according to the objects on which they are spent. 
The only justification for including savings in the picture of 
standards of living is that to a certain extent savings, especially 
payments for life insurance, may be considered to form part 
of the standard of life in certain groups. This objection can be 
met, however, by treating savings as an item which requires 
special separate treatment, so that it can be shown for each 
group how much and what proportion of income is put aside for 
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the future, hrorn this point of view, however, savings are 
money set aside from income rather than an element of 
consumption expenditure. In practice the item of savings, at 
least in working-class families, is of relatively small importance, 
so that whether included in or excluded from current expenditure, 
it makes comparatively little difference. 


6.—Other Information 

The only topics referred to are the inventory of household 
furniture and furnishings, and the inventory of capital assets 
and liabilities, or the net worth of the family. 1 

Of considerable interest, theoretically at least, is the house¬ 
hold inventory of furnishings and furniture. For practical 
reasons, owing to the difficulties in the way of securing data, 
the inventory is limited to important items, such as automobiles, 
radios, bicycles, perambulators, pianos, etc., or omitted entirely. 
If secured, the articles should be expressed in money values for 
purposes of book-keeping. In usual practice data on individual 
items are obtained merely in conjunction with current expenses 
for upkeep or operation or as additions to the inventory and no 
systematic listing or valuation of the household inventory is 
attempted. 

The important aspect of the question is the treatment of 
expenditures during the current year on the different elements 
of the inventory. Obviously the expenditures of a newly- 
married couple upon the household inventory are not properly 
to be regarded as current expenditure. Also the purchase of an 
automobile representing capital expenditure which should last 
for several years should not be regarded wholly as a current 
expenditure. To take care of such items the household inventory 
offers a means of accounting for these expenditures and further¬ 
more offers a check upon the completeness of expenditures 
in certain directions. A common practice however is to 
consider all purchases made for household inventory as current 
expenditures and to consider that these items represent 

1 In dietary surveys, the inventory of food on hand at the beginning 
and end of the period of the surv ey is an important element in procedure ; 
see p. 91. Inventories of fuel, for example, Germany (1937), are 
sometimes made in connection with fuel consumption and in some cases, 
for example, the Heller Committee studies and the Indian enquiry 
(Ahmcdabad, 1933-1935), inventories of clothing in connection with 
clothing consumption. 
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approximately the depreciation on the household inventory 
already held. In practice, furthermore, large items, where they 
are obviously in the nature of capital expenditure, are likely 
to be ignored. The only advantage of this procedure is that it 
simplifies the budget study, even though from the point of view 
of accuracy it leaves much to be desired. 

For purposes of showing the circumstances of living of the 
families, data on the net balance of assets over liabilities, i.e., 
the net worth of the family, would be of interest. Apart from 
household inventories, for working-class families the asset items 
of most importance are amounts in savings and other bank 
accounts, and amounts invested in the home. 

Debts, obligations and mortgages are offset ling items on the 
liabilities side. The whole account, can then be summed up in 
a single figure representing nel worth. For practical purposes 
family living studies make no attempt to appraise net worth. 
The problem of valuation presents serious difficulties, especially 
if prices or price levels are changing ; since these studies are 
for the most part limited to wage-earning families the amounts 
of net worth are usually low. The principal items are the 
home or savings accounts, other items being unimportant. 
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ANALYSIS AND APPRAISAL OF RESULTS 


Since the neutral problem of family living studies is the 
description of the content of living at dilTere.nl levels , 1 ils 
analysis and appraisal are of primary importance. The coni exit 
of living at any level is llie composite of goods and services 
consumed : ils analysis in terms of l he various elements I hat 
make it up and in terms of the various conditions and circum¬ 
stances that determine or influence it is one of t he main purposes 
of the study of family living, 'the analysis of levels of living 
involves ascertaining how the content varies at diiTerenl. levels. 
The task of this chapter, then, is to throw light upon l he methods 
by which the concrete data colleeted as described in chapter 
IV may be analysed and appraised. In addition, the topics 
of analysis of variability of consumption and of synthesis of 
data to give a picture of consumption by the entire population 
will be discussed . 2 * * * 


1.—Analysis of Content and Level of Living 

As just explained, there are two types of problems of analysis, 
that of the content of living and that of the levels of living. 
Analysis of conlenl according to what may be described as 
“ internal 9 ' elements leads to such topics as the proportion of 
expenditure which goes for food or for miscellaneous items, the 
presence of specific items in the budget such as the telephone, 
piano, radio and domestic service, or an appraisal of the whole 
complex of items of food, clothing, shelter,, or of all items 
together in terms of requirements or norms established by experts 
on the basis of scientific procedures. Analysis of levels, on the 
other hand, leads to the problem of defining level, for example, 

1 For a general discussion of terms—standard of living, norms, level 
of living, etc.—see International Labour Office : The Worker's 
Standard of Living , Studies and Reports, SeriesB. ISO. 30, Geneva, 1038, 
pp. 7-14. 

2 It is desirable, e.g. as in the German enquiry of 1027-1928, that the 

published reports should include details of at least a selection of the 

individual families; this enables interested students to make other 

analyses of the materials than those given in the report.. 
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in terms of expenditure per family or expenditure per con¬ 
sumption unit, or of income, and to the problems, in part 
overlapping those of definition, of the conditions and 
circumstances which determine or influence the content of 
living, such as family type, income, social and economic status 
and geographical elements. These latter may be termed 
“ external ” elements—that is, external to the content of living. 

The problem is simplest when the study is limited to a single 
homogeneous group living at a given level, that is where there 
are no significant differences between families as to how they 
live. In this case the data show directly the content of living 
for the particular level and group, that is, they show the goods 
and services which make up family consumption. 

Most studies, however, cover more t han one group and level 
and reveal variations in content of living at dilferent income 
levels or between wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families 
and other groups. For studies covering an entire range of 
income, and different groups, analysis i> needed to throw light 
upon the elements that ailed the content of living and cause it 
to vary. 1 

In taking up the analysis the group of “ external ” elements 
will be discussed first, and then the group of internal ” 
(dements, since the latter leads naturally to the next topic, the 
question of appraisal. 


External Elements 

The principal external elements are live : expenditure per 
family and expenditure per consumption unit; income ; family 
type ; geographical elements ; and social and economic status. 


Expenditure per Family and Expenditure per Consumption Unit 

A basic type of analysis is according to expenditure. Family 
expenditure as a function of income is one of the main elements 
in determining the level of living. Since expenditure is, 


1 Even for a relatively homogeneous group, such as families on 
relief or dependent upon unemployment benefits, analysis may show 
wide divergencies in levels of living, due in particular cases—for 
example -to a policy of measuring relief or benefits, not according to 
the needs of the family, but according to a fixed scale, for example the 
unemployment benefits due to the head of the household, or according 
to the rules of the unemployment funds concerning exhaustion of benefit, 
etc. 
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however, also a function of the size of family, a better basis for 
measuring or defining the levels of living must lake lhe latter 
into account. In certain enquiries this is done in lerms of 
expenditure per capita. But in view of the dependence of 
expenditure, especially that on certain items, on age as well and 
to a less degree on sex, a more satisfactory basis is expenditure 
“ per consumption unit ", this term being used to describe t he 
various means by which the number of persons in a family 
is reduced to a common measure. On t he ot her hand at t he same 
levels of expenditure per consumption unit, certain elements 
may he found to depend more upon income per family or upon 
economic position and thus suggest the importance of a detailed 
study of these. 

Both these methods of defining or characterising levels of 
living approach the problem from lhe basis of the level of 
expenditure, that is, the money value of current living. A 
classification by expenditure, and more particularly, of expen¬ 
diture per consumption unit, therefore, is an indispensable 
method of analysis for distinguishing the different levels ol'living. 

Two points in regard to t he foregoing need further discussion. 
In the first place, how is expenditure to he defined ? Logically, 
the term should he the consumption expenditure v as used in 
the preceding chapter, excluding non-consumption out go, 
savings and other adjustment items. This consumption 
expenditure corresponds closely to the money value of the 
content of living and thus represents the level of living in 
monetary terms. Table V shows in this connection the different 
bases used in the various enquiries, together with information 
on the inclusion or exclusion of certain items from the actual 
basis adopted. 

The second point is the basis and method of construction 
of the consumption unit scale. The problem which the scale 
is designed to meet can he simply staled as follows : how can 
the content of living of families of differing age and sex compo¬ 
sition be effectively compared ? The problem is met by 
constructing a scale of equivalents by which a family of given 
size and composition can be stated in terms of consumption 
units. 

The method of construction may be exemplified as follows. 
Having families of different size at the same level of living, it is 
possible to compare expenditures corresponding to the varying 
size and composition of the family. Setting the expenditures for 
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an adult male equal lo 1.0, llie expenditures for other 
individuals can be expressed in terms of this basic unit, for 
example an adult female 0.9, a child of eight, years 0.0, etc. 1 
The result is a consumption unit scale based upon expenditures — 
sometimes termed an expenditure unit scale. Separate scales 
may be set up if desired for each of the principal groups of 
items in the budget. 2 

In practice, consumption unit scales have also been 
developed upon another basis, viz : that of relative food 
requirements in energy (calories) and in minerals and vitamins. 
This type of scale is required for analysis of adequacy of diets as 
discussed in Chapter VI ; special scales for dealing with food 
requirements are presented below on pages 101-107. In many 
cases these food quantity or food expenditure scales were 
developed earlier than the scales based on general expenditure, 
and in point of fact many budget studies have applied scales 
based on food expenditure or consumption to total expenditure 
as if they were equivalent to the general expenditure scales. 3 

Table VI presents the actual scale equivalents (usually in 
terms of the adult male equal to 1.0) as used in a series of 
family living studies. The numerical differences between 
these (expenditure) scales, which may be described in general 
as of minor rather than of major importance, are due, in part, 
to differences in habits of expenditure in different, countries ; in 
part to varying weights for expenditures on food, clothing, 
shelter and miscellaneous ; and in part, to differences in methods 
of construction. 4 The essential result of the scale is lo convert 
the family—and all similarly constituted families—into a 
number of consumption units. 5 

1 See table VI for scales (on various bases) as used in recent family 
living studies. 

2 In the case of a single item, quantities consumed by different 
persons can be compared by means of a scale, but if two or more items 
are compared, some basis of combination must be taken, e.g. expenditure, 
calories (of food), etc. 

3 For example, in the Norwegian enquiry of 1027-1928 and the 
Finnish enquiry of 1928, the unit used was one based on food quantity 
requirements (calorie scale) : the families being classified according to 
their total income or expenditure per unit. 

4 In some enquiries no consumption unit scale was adopted but to 
make it possible to use the data subsequently by means of various 
scales as required by physiologists and other experts, exact data on 
family composition for each group of families are to be published. 

5 In one form of scale, however, the original unit is not the adult 
male but a composite : that is a combination of an adult male food unit, 
an adult, male clothing unit, etc., the result being that two or more 
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Willi the device of reducing families to consumption units, 
it becomes possible easily to compare the expenditures per 
consumption units between families of varying size and com¬ 
position on a reasonably uniform basis. With this device, the 
levels of living as measured by expenditure per consumption 
unit can be identified and the complications arising from the 
different size and composition of families avoided. 1 

Among the problems of consumption unit analysis, however, 
are : (I) the problem of international comparison, where different 
scales are used ; 2 (2) the problem whether the scale itself varies 
at different levels of living; for example, whether a scale 
applicable to a group of persons of given sex and age in families 
at one income level is equally applicable to similar families at 
another income level. Also, (ffj do changes in the scales occur 
over a period of time ; and, if so, how can such changes be taken 
into account ? For example, is the spread of knowledge of the 
importance of protective foods for children leading to the 
establishment of higher scale ratings for children, relatively to 
adults, than in the past ? 

I ncome 

Analysis of family budgets according to income classes 
throws light upon the relation between income as the source 
from which the cost of living is defrayed and the expenditures 
which constitute the money measure of the level of living. 

Analysis of surplus and deficit in relation to income offers 
a means of studying the effects of varying economic pressure upon 
savings and deficits, 3 and the relationship between changes in 
the standard of living and changes in income. 


families of identical composition may have varying numbers of consump¬ 
tion units depending upon the proportionate expenditures of the par¬ 
ticular family for food, clothing and other items. This is the case, for 
example, in the German enquiry of 1927-1928, and in the consumption 
“ unit ” utilised by the lleller Committee in its studies of street-carmen’s 
ami clerical families and the expenditure units (food, clothing and other) 
of the U.S. wage earner study. 

1 For an example of such analysis, see “ Income Family Size and the 
Economic Level of the Family ”, Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 50, 
January 1940, pp. 115-134. 

2 See “ An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies. 
II. Food Expenditure and Consumption Habits”, International 
Labour Review , Vol. XXXIX, No. 6, June 1939, pp. 820-821 for a 
method of international standardisation of food (calorie) scales. 

3 See, for example, Ilorst Mendbrsiiausen : “The Relationship, 
between Income and Savings of American Metropolitan Families ”, 
American Economic Review , Vol. XXIX, September 1939, pp. 521-537. 
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Except in the higher income groups, income does not 
usually give an index of the social or economic class of the 
family, since the family income depends not only upon the size 
of the income of the head, but- also upon how many earners the 
family lias, and since economic well-being depends also upon 
how many persons are dependent on the income. 

Analyses according to income per consumption unit are 
therefore sometimes made for the purpose of showing the 
income available in relation to the number of consumption units 
that the income must support. Expenditure per consumption 
unit rather than income gives a better measure of the actual 
content of living, since I he former corresponds to the money 
value of current living. 

Family Type and Size 

An important basis of classification or analysis of family 
budget material is according to family size and type. In some 
cases, family budget studies are limited to a particular size and 
type of family, for example, a family of live persons consisting 
of husband and wife with 3 children under Hi. 1 More commonly, 
a number of different family types are included. Many studies 
specifically exclude such family types as those with boarders and 
lodgers, broken families, etc. 

Comparisons between levels of living in families of the same 
size and type enable variations in content of living to be studied 
in relation to expenditure, etc., without resorting to consumption 
unit analysis. In t he case of international comparisons between 
levels of living, those limited to a given type of family furnish a 
satisfactory basis for the study of international differences. 

The use and value of consumption unit analysis may be 
tested by analysis according to family type, for example, it 
should bring to light differences in the customs and habits of 
families of the same size and type, of the same size and differing 
type, and of different size and type, at. the same level (and 
different levels) of economic pressure as measured in terms of 
expenditure per consumption unit. 

Comparisons between families of differing size and type are 
also important and for this purpose consumption unit analysis 
is necessary. What effect does changing family type have upon 

1 Sec above, Chapter II, page 15 and table III. 
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standards of living ? As the family increases in size, how does 
it adjust itself to changes in its needs ? Does the standard 
suffer ? To trace the course of a family's standard as it passes 
through the various stages of its life cycle, as described by 
Rowntrce, 1 may require special studies, but the general type of 
material is available in family living studies. 2 

Geographical Elements 

A classification according to the size of localities in which 
the families live (large towns, medium-sized towns, villages, 
rural districts, etc.), or according to geographical districts may 
yield valuable results. Since prices of identical articles often 
show’ wide geographical fluctuations, families of the same 
constitution may thus enjoy higher levels of living for the same 
family income in certain localities than in others. Among the 
nation-wide studies conducted during the last fifteen years the 
investigations conducted, e.g. in Denmark, Japan, the Nether¬ 
lands, Sweden and the United St ates contain detailed data by 
geographical areas. 3 

Economic and Social Stains Classes 

Finally, the economic and social status of the family is a 
basis of classification. Commonly, the economic status of the 
family is defined as the position of the head of the family— 
whether wage earner or salaried employee, professional person, 
employer or person working on his own account. In many 
studies the material is limited to wage earners or to wage 
earners and salaried employees. In a few cases, the studies go 
beyond these groups and include business men and professional 
persons, as for example, in the Swedish enquiry of 1933 and in 
the Study of Consumer Purchases in the United States. 3 This 
basis of classification makes possible an analysis of the differences 
in levels of living in these different groups and if combined with 
income shows the relative importance of income as compared 
with economic status. 

3 1L Seebohm Howntri:k : Poverty: A Study of Town JAfe. (3rd Edi¬ 
tion.) London, 1922, pp. 100-17*2. 

2 An interesting estimate of the cost of rearing a child from birth to 
1G years of age was made by Professor W. F. Ogburn from the results of 
family budget studies in Philadelphia in 1918. W. F. Ouburn : “ The 
Financial Cost, of Hearing a Child ”, Standards of Child Welfare , U.S. 
Children’s Rureau Publication No. GO, pp. 26-30, Washington, 1919. 

3 See table 1. 
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A point of special interest is the distinction between manual 
and non-manual workers. Analysis, for example, of food 
consumption habits and of expenditures on clothing may reveal 
striking differences be I ween these two groups even at the same 
income or expenditure level. 

Other distinctions which may be discussed in this connection 
include employment and unemployment, agricultural work and 
industrial work, etc., and the special status of persons in receipt 
of relief. These latter studies, when brought into contrast with 
those of families of wage earners make possible a series of 
conclusions showing the clfects of unemployment upon standards 
of living and the changes in food consumption and in 
expenditures for different items which are resorted to by the 
families of the unemployed. They are of interest also in showing 
consumption habits at low income levels. In this connection, 
it should be noted that the analysis of budgets of families whose 
head is unemployed raises certain special problems, as I heir 
levels of living may differ significantly from those of employed 
wage earners with low incomes. The unemployed worker may 
attempt to keep up his former standard of living but may find it, 
impossible with bis diminished income ; it may prove equally 
difficult for him to adjust at once his standard to his temporarily 
decreased resources. As shown in enquiries into conditions of 
living, conducted for example in Sweden and in Amsterdam, 
certain items of expenditure such as rent may lay a heavy burden 
on the budget of the unemployed, while expenses for clothing, 
furnishings and equipment can be more easily reduced or post¬ 
poned. They throw light also upon the effects on living 
conditions of different methods of assessing relief, for example, 
whether relief varies according to the size of the family or is a 
fixed sum depending upon the fact of the wage earners being 
unemployed. Analyses of food consumption in these families 
are of interest in throwing light upon the adequacy or inadequacy 
of nutrilion. 1 

A study of farm families, particularly of agricultural 
labourers, is also of considerable interest. 2 The great majority 
of family budget studies in the past have been of urban families. 

1 See “ An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies. 
111. Families of the Unemployed,” to appear in The Iniernalional 
Labour fleuiew. 

2 See do., “ IV. Farm Families ”, to appear in the Iniernalional 
Labour Ileuivw. 
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in recent years, however, a mirnher of studies have been made 
of farm family living. The requirements for lhis type of study 
are somewhat specialised and in a number of respects the form 
of study, methods of investigation and methods of analysis have 
to be adapted to the particular conditions of these families. For 
example, the large part played in food consumption by food 
raised on the farm makes the methods of valuing such food 
products of great importance. 1 

IN T 1C R XV L KI. F. M F NTS 

In addition to these external elements, the content of living 
itself- that is, the goods and services that make up current 
consumption—furnishes a basis for analysis. Four principal 
types of analysis must be considered - analysis according to the 
purposes and objects of expenditure and to relative expenditures 
on these objects ; according to the presence of specific items of 
expenditure and according to the combinations of items in 
relation to standards or norms. All these to a degree, but 
particularly the last-mentioned, lead to t he problem of appraisal, 
which is discussed in the next section. 

Analysis according to purposes or objects of expenditure 
lias already been suggested and elaborated into a scheme of 
classification of items in the preceding chapter. The content 
of living is analysed according to the several groups—food, 
clothing, housing and miscellaneous items. The analysis may 
proceed, as an analysis of expenditure, on the basis of the sums 
expended, or, as an analysis of consumption, on the basis of the 
quantities of goods and services consumed. Consumption 
analysis in terms of specific goods and services is an aspect of 
family living studies to which an increasing amount of attention 
is being devoted. 

The proportionate expenditures upon these several groups 
of items are often utilised as a basis for characterising and 
identifying the different levels of living. For example, certain 
writers have identified levels of living according to the per¬ 
centages spent on food. 2 In general, as income increases, the 
percentage spent on food diminishes, at least after a certain 
critical income has been reached. Likewise the proportionate 

1 Other forms of classification which might be discussed in this section 
include race and occupation. 

2 Nystrom, Paul II. : Economic Principles of Consumption , pp. 281- 
29S. The Ronald Press, New York, 1929. 
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expenditure on miscellaneous items is utilised as an index of the 
relative freedom of spending, since, other things being equal, the 
less is required for necessaries, the more is available for comforts 
and luxuries. An analysis of items according to whether they 
are necessaries or not may yield interesting materials for inter¬ 
pretation of living standards. 

For (he purpose of ascertaining the proportion of outlay 
which goes for the main items of expenditure, attention should 
be paid to the basis on which these percentages are calculated. 
Here again, logically, the basis should be current, consumption 
expenditure, excluding taxes and savings. The choice of a 
uniform basis is, of course, necessary for international com¬ 
parisons. and even in national analyses comparisons of 
percentage expenditures for families living on different levels 
must be on the same basis. 

As shown in table V. the procedures adopted in the various 
studies are far from uniform, percentages being based variously 
on total disbursements, consumption expenditures or expend¬ 
iture including taxi's, or exon income. The exact definition of 
expenditure also varies from study to study. 1 

rhe presence or absence of significant, items in the budget 
is often of great interest in comparing the content of living of 
different groups. For example, a telephone or automobile 
gives a clue to the living habits of the family, and, particularly in 
regions remote from cities, the possession of a radio may make a 
great difference, to the happiness of the family. The presence 
of the conveniences of life, such as running water, heating 
facilities, labour-saving appliances, etc., represents an important 
element in the comfort as well as the efficiency of living, and the 
analysis of family budgets according to the presence or absence 
ot such items will throw light on the real meaning of the content 
of living. 

Finally, the items in the. food budget, in the housing budget, 
or in the clothing budget, should be viewed as a whole. The 
current consumption of food or the quantities and qualities of 
food eaten should be appraised, characterised or compared w ith 
requirements and norms. But this leads directly to the topic 
of appraisal. 

1 To illustrate the considerable difference in percentages resulting 
from the liases, the percentage spent on food in Germany in wage earner 
families classified in the group “ less than ^,f>00 marks ” was 48.0 when 
based on total disbursements, 48.0 when based on outgo, and f>3.8 
when based on consumption expenditure (i.e. minus taxes). 
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2. —Appraisal 

The problem of appraisal, thai is, the characterisation or 
comparison with standards and norms, is important, not only 
because it places facts of family consumption as ascertained in 
family living studies in direct relation with standards, require¬ 
ments and norms, but also because it permits of significant 
conclusions relating to families surveyed. It provides—or 
should provide—answers to such questions as the following : 
Is the food actually consumed such as to give adequate nutrition 
or is it deiicient in one or more important respects ? Is the 
clothing budget adequate for maintenance of the standards of 
the class to which t he family belongs ? Js housing adequate and 
sat isfactory ? 

'these questions are dillieult to answer. The subject of food 
appraisal is dealt with in a separate chapter (VI). In respect 
of clothing and housing, the problem of setting up requirements 
for comparisons to show adequacy meets with great dilUcuIties. 
In practice, appraisal of items except food is usually in terms, 
not of requirements, but of standards and norms ; the standards 
or norms being set by experts in terms of the quantities and 
qualities of clothing, housing and miscellaneous items, which 
characterise a particular level of living such as the poverty line, 
the subsistence level, the level of health and decency or the 
comfort level. 

The content of living in terms of quantities of specific goods 
and services for each norm or standard having been determined 
for each country or area, it then becomes possible 1o appraise 
the actual content of living of different families in terms of 
these norms or standards. Obviously in any such appraisal 
of the content of living of individual families attention must be 
paid to the size and composition of t he family : this is especially 
true in regard to food. The calculal ion of the number of oiled ivc 
consumption units in the family greatly facilitates this task. 

The great majority of family budget enquiries made up to 
the present have made lit He use of appraisal. Certain ot the 
more recent enquiries, for example that in the Union of South 
Africa and the Wage Earner Study in the United States 
have attempted to appraise food consumption for all or part 
of the families surveyed on the basis of nutritional analysis 
of diets. This question of appraisal is, however, of import ance 
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and though it mny hr considered Io hr somewhat outside the 
scope or functions of a family living study, it is very imporlaut 
that the information should be presented and tabulated as 
indicated above, so that students and medical and other experts 
can draw their conclusions from the data. 


Analysis of Variability and Application of Statistical 
Techniques 

An important phase of analysis is the analysis of variability. 1 
ft is not sullicient merely to give averages— for example.average 
expenditures on food, clothing, etc. ; an idea should also be given 
of the extent to which individual family expenditures vary above 
or below l he average. In stat istical terms measures of dispersion 
should be calculated as well as averages. 

This extension of the usual statistical apparatus to family 
living studies should make it. possible to answer various 
important questions. Does food expenditure vary less among 
families of low incomes where economic pressure is high (i.e. 
expenditure per consumption unit low), than with families with 
high incomes where a considerable margin for luxury expenditures 
is found ? Are there great differences in food adequacy in 
relation to food expenditures ? Are some families on a low 
food budget aide to obtain better results in terms of nutrition 
than other families with a much higher food budget ? How does 
the variability of luxury expenditures compare with that of 
necessaries ? All these questions and many more await the 
application to family budget materials ol* adequate statistical 
analysis. With the exception of a few studies, such as those of 
the Heller Committee for 1 Research in Social Economics the two 
recent important studies made in the United States 2 and special 
analyses 3 such as those made by Bowley and Allen and others, 
comparatively little use lias been made of the techniques of 
statistical analysis in reports of family living. 


1 For this whole subject reference may be made to standard statistical 
text books. See also Bin wood, E. .1., Guiding Principles for Studies on 
the ISulrilion of Populations , League of Nations, Health Organisation, 
Technical Commission on Nutrition, C.H.J401, III Health. 1030. Ill, 1. 
Geneva, 1030. Chapter XII. Statistical Considerations. 

2 The Wage Earner Study of 1031-1030 and the Consumer Purchases 
Study of 1035-1037. 

3 See also reference cited above, pp. 11. 
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•I.Synthesis 

Finally, I lie problem of synthesis must receive consideration. 
Itefereme lias already been made lo the problem of sampling. 
This consists of selecting a group of families for study so that it is 
representative of the whole. If it is representative, synthesis 
merely consists in taking the sample and the characteristics 
found from the sample as representing the whole. Thus, if 
total quantities consumed are desired, I lie quantities consumed 
by the sample may tie multiplied by the ratio between tin* whole 
and the sample ; if proportionate, expenditures on different 
groups of items only are required the percentages found for the 
sample may be taken as true of the whole, in some cases, 
however, the method of strati lied sampling is followed — that is, 
the sample taken is divided into a series of sub-samples, each of 
which is designed to be representative of the corresponding sub¬ 
group ; but the sum of the sub-samples is not usually 
representat ive of the total group as a whole. The problem then 
is to weight the various sub-samples so that the final synthesised 
result shall he representative and characteristic of the whole. 

In practice, the problem appears in two principal phases- 
one, the obtaining of quantities consumed or values for purposes 
of weighting cost of living indices, and the other, the obtaining 
of quantities consumed and percentages of expenditure for a 
whole population. In both these questions the limits ol the 
whole population considered must be defined. 

For purposes of weighting cost of living index numbers, the 
usual procedure is to coniine the sample to the particular class 
in the population for whom the cost of living index is to be 
calculated. If this is done, and the sample is I hen represent a l ive 
of the class, the relative quantities and values found for the 
sample can be used as weights for cost of living index numbers 
without further adjustment. 

If, however, the sample is composed of wage earners and 

salaried employees and two costs of living indices are required-. 

one for each group—the weights as found for each group, 
assuming that each is representative, can be used tor the cost 
of living index of the group. When, however, the cost of living 
index is required for the whole group, allowance should be 
made for the relative importance of each group in the total 
population if, as is to be expected, the quantities consumed 
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differ relatively. The final result will llien give an estimate 
of the quantifies consumed in the whole population of families 
of wage earners and salaried employees, to serve as weights 
for the cost of living index for this population. 

The second principal application of the procedure of synthesis 
is where the data obtained from a series of samples are lo be 
combined to form data valid for the entire population. 'Phis 
may be explained more clearly in terms of the method of sampling. 

In sampling a population two methods may be followed : 
this so-called random sample drawn from the population as 
a whole and the strati lied sample or series of sub-samples to be 
drawn from the different sub-classes of the population. Thus 
a random sample may be drawn from the wage earners as a 
whole or a sample may be drawn from each family type of wage 
earners. But the different family types, following this illustra¬ 
tion, may he of quite unequal numerical importance. A 
satisfactory sample for the least frequent family type may need 
to he a much larger proportion than is required for a sample of 
the most frequent family type. These samples, which yield 
proportionate expenditures for each family type must then he 
weighted according to the relative importance of each type in the 
whole group. The method of combining the results is simple, 
though time-consuming and costly if extensive calculations are 
required. 

A problem of the same type is offered where the samples of 
wage earners relate lo different areas, for example, to different 
cities, rural areas, villages and farms, etc. In some cases this 
ditliculty is avoided by not attempting to combine the results 
for the population as a whole, but leaving the result for each 
individual area as if if were an independent study. The same 
procedure may be followed in case the sample contains over or 
under-representation of certain income levels or other groups, 
no attempt, being made to publish synthesised results. When 
an attempt is made to combine the results for the population as 
a whole, obviously some method of weighting the results must 
be adopted so that the final estimate may be fairly characteristic 
of the whole population. 1 


1 See for example, U.S. National Resources Committee : 
Consumer Expenditure in the United States. Estimates /or 1935-36. 
Wa shington, 1930. 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH FOOD 
CONSUMPTION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
DIETARY SURVEYS 


As iridiculed in Hie ini roducl ion, family living studies an: 
sometimes limited lo an investigation of food consumption only ; 
and in other cases detailed investigations of diets are carried on 
in connection with a general family living study. Studies of 
this kind are of special value in questions of nutrition ; i.e. of 
questions relating to the calorific value of diets and their 
nutritive value in terms of various constituents such as minerals 
and vitamins. Considerable interest has been aroused in recent, 
years on the subject of nutrition owing lo newer knowledge of 
dietetics and the import a nee of an adequate and balanced diet 
for health and ellicieney and several recent publications of the 
International Labour Office and of the League of Nations have 
treated various aspects of these questions. 1 In particular, the 
“ Guiding Principles for Studies on the Nutrition of Populations ” 
prepared by Dr. E. J. Digwood for the Technical Commission 
on Nutrition of the Health Organisation of the League is of 
special importance in connection with this chapter, and many 
references will be made to it in the course of the discussion. 

Although dietary surveys raise special problems of method, 
many of them are common to those found in the general family 
living studies covering food and they can be treated together ; 
special reference is made, however, to the problems which arise 
in surveys limited to dietary questions only. 

1 International Labour Office : Workers' Nutrition and Social 
Policy , Studies unci Reports, Series U, No. 23, Geneva, 11)36. 

League of Nations : Final Report of l/ie Mixed Committee of the 
League of Nations on the Relation of Nutrition lo Health , Agriculture , and 
Economic Policy. Series of League of Nations Publications : 11. Economic 
and Financial, 11137. 11.A.10. Geneva, 11)37. 

League of Nations : Quarterly Bulletin of the Health Organisation : 
Vol. IV, No. 2, June 1035. Burnet, E. and Aykiiovd, \V. 11. : Nutrition 
and Public Health. Vol. VII, No. 2, April 11)38. Meeting of Directors 
of Institutes and Schools of Hygiene. Held at Geneva from 22 to 27 
November 1937. Vol. VII, No. 3. Report on the work of the 3rd 
session of the Technical Commission on Nutrition held in London 
from 15 November to 20 November 1937. 

E. J. Bigwood, Guiding Principles for Studies on the Nutrition of 
Populations . League of Nations, Health Organisation. Technical 
Commission on Nutrition C.1I.1401 (Geneva, 1938). 
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Finni]y livirur surveys refer lo families as a miil and rarely 
give separate information on the food consumption and (lie 
amounts spent in respect of the different members of the family. 
In dietary surveys, however, one of the objects is sometimes to 
find out how the different members are fed—■ especially such 
members as infants, young children and nursing mothers ; 
reference is therefore made to these aspects of the questions, 
though they are somewhat, outside the scope of tins report. 

The difficulties involved in surveys of this kind and the 
reluctance of families to give information or lo keep detailed 
records, which have already been mentioned in a previous 
chapter in the case of family living studies, are even greater in 
the case of dietary surveys. Moreover. 1 he attempt lo invest igale 
food consumption may even lend to modify family food habits. 
The matter has been well expressed by Dr.Bigwood in the Guide 
already referred to. 1 

<f A food consumption enquiry invariably disturbs family habits. 
The investigator is an intruder in the household, and he asks the house¬ 
wife for information which adds to her daily work. These are factors 
which may disturb the dietary habits of the households concerned. 
The greater the accuracy which the method seeks to achieve, the more 
will this factor of error obtrude itself. The best method will be the one 
which achieves the nicest balance between these conflicting tendencies. 
It lias to be recognised that, in such circumstances, no food consumption 
study can attain to that level of strict, accuracy that might at lirst 
sight be hoped for. 1 Leave well alone* is a particularly appropriate 
motto that should be borne in mind. The lengths to which the 
attempt at rigorous precision can be carried without defeating its own 
end will require due consideration.” 


1.—Types and Purposes of Surveys 

Family living surveys, as already pointed out, should include 
detailed information on the expenditure on and the quantities 
consumed of each of the principal foodstuffs. Some studies 
have published information only on expenditure on these items. 
This is relatively easy to obtain and is sufficient as a basis for 
expenditure weights in the construction of retail price or food 
indexes of certain types. Most family living surveys, however, 
add information on quantities of foodstuffs consumed, partly 
because these are useful in determining quantities where these 
are required for cost-of-living indexes and partly because they 


1 K. J. Bigwood, op. cil. f pp. 13-14. 
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make possible various conclusions in regard to diets and the 
relation between diet and available resources. 

The dietary survey, on the other hand, is concerned specific¬ 
ally with what people cat and the distribution of food 
consumption over different products or groups of products. 
Its primary object is to test the adequacy of diets, that is, to 
determine whether dietaries as actually found among families 
are adequate for maintaining nutrition at its optimum. For 
this purpose, chief emphasis is laid upon quant ities of foodstuffs 
eaten or ingested rather than on quantities bought ; accurate 
means for weighing foods, for estimating wastage and the 
exact values of calories, minerals and vitamins consumed must 
therefore be a principal technique of such surveys. Dietary 
surveys furthermore may take the family as the unit of food 
consumption or they may focus upon the individual to determine 
whether his food consumption is adequate. 

Among the specific objects of dietary surveys, to paraphrase 
the discussion of Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling of the li.S. Department 
of Agriculture on this point, may be mentioned : what kinds of 
foods and how much of each do families of different population 
groups actually consume ; how much is spent on food by families 
of different income levels ; do the diets customarily consumed 
meet physiological requirements both for the family as a whole 
and for each member of the family ; and what is the relation 
between the amounts expended and the adequacy of the diets ? 
In addition, the results of dietary surveys may furnish invaluable 
evidence on such questions as the changes in food habits which 
would be advantageous from the point of view of diet- adequacy 
and economy or the policies of governmental or private agencies 
for improving diets and nutrition. 1 

The dietary survey is sometimes combined with an examina¬ 
tion of the state of nutrition of the persons whose dietaries are 
examined in order to throw light upon the relation between 
partieular dietaries and the condition of health. For such a 
purpose, however, much more careful and elaborate data on 
diets are usually required than are customary even in dietary 
surveys and careful and elaborate tests made, preferably by 
physicians, of the health and physical condition of the subjects. 
This type of survey is termed a nutrition study rather than a 

1 Stiebi ling, Hazel K : The Slake of Ihe League in Investigations of 
Problems of Food and Nutrition. League of Nations, Health Organisa¬ 
tion, Technical Commission on Nutrition. C/H.COM.Exp.Alim./51, P- 7. 
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dietary survey. 1 The results of nutrition studies as to 
physiological requirements in terms of calories, minerals, 
vitamins, etc., are however used in dietary surveys as a basis for 
an appraisal of the adequacy of dietaries. 

Dietary surveys, like family living studies, if they include 
data on income and expenditure, family composition, social 
and economic characteristics, etc., may be analysed to throw 
light upon the adequacy of diets in the various classes of the 
populalion group surveyed, and the results may be used, subject 
to the proviso that an adequate and satisfactory sample has 
been obtained, to indicate the adequacy of diets in the correspond¬ 
ing classes of the general populalion. 

2 .— Special Methods and Procedures of Dietary 
and Food Consumption Surveys 

In this discussion of special methods and procedures only 
those points will be taken up on which Ihe general remarks made 
in Chapters I I and III need to be amplified. 

With respect to scope, i.e. the populalion groups, wage 
earners, salaried employees, etc., covered, the usual practice in 
ease of a family living study is to make the food section co¬ 
extensive with that of the study as a whole. However, where 
dietary surveys of a more intensive character are conducted 
along lines parallel to those of the general expenditure study 
the detailed study of diets may be limited to a part of the group 
covered. So far as concerns the size of the sample taken, the 
detailed dietary surveys are likely to be more restricted than the 
general expenditure studies, on account of the greater costs 
involved in the former. There is a distinct advantage in 
planning the dietary survey so that the diet sample has a definite 
relation to the larger sample chosen for family living expend¬ 
itures. This is illustrated in the case of the Study of Consumer 
Purchases in the United States, where food “ check lists ” were 
secured for 37,000 of the 60,000 families for which expenditure 
schedules were obtained. 2 

With regard to the period covered, in the majority of cases 
the food part of a general study covers the same time as other 
parts of the study. However, in many cases the study of 

1 The special problems of the nutrition study are not discussed 
u • hr.* here, but see E. J. Browooo, op. oil ., pp. 10-13. 

2 See Chapter II, p. 22 . 
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expenditures other than food extends over a full year, while the 
food part may be limited to a month, a week, or to selected 
weeks from different seasons. J Dietary surveys, likewise may 
be for a full year, for selected months, weeks, or a week, and 
the problem of selection so as to give the most significant results 
is an important one. Differences in food habits at different 
seasons, for example at holidays, .ore important enough for 
conclusions on adequacy of diets to be affected by them. 

In selecting investigators for dietary surveys, adequate 
training in dietary knowledge is of course required, including 
both a knowledge of nutritive values of different foodstuffs, 
and methods of calculating the calorie, mineral and vitamin 
content, etc., of the different foods eaten, together with 
familiarity with methods of obtaining accurate data on the 
quantities actually consumed. There should be a period of 
special training for these points in all such surveys. 

In general three methods are followed in dietary surveys 
for obtaining the details necessary for foods. In the first 
method, all food purchased is weighed and the amounts of 
inedible refuse and edible food not consumed by the family 
are also determined. 1 2 Food on hand at the beginning and end of 
the enquiry is taken into account in the same way. If the 
housewife is to be trained to weigh food, this should be done 
under the close supervision of the investigator. These methods, 
of course, require numerous visits of the agent to the household. 
One procedure sometimes used is for the agent to he present 
during mealtimes to assist in or to supervise the recording of 
data. The presence of the investigator at meals is recommended 
for at least one or two days as a valuable check upon the results 
of the study. The second method is the account book method, 
in which entries are made for all food brought into the kitchen, 
together with inventories at the beginning and end of the 
period. For this method constant supervision by the investigator 
is needed. The third method is the so-called schedule method, 
in which the agent questions the housewife in regard to purchases 
(prices and quantities) of all foods consumed during the period 
of the survey, i.e. usually the past week. This method is 
sometimes combined with repeated visits by the agent and in 
this case tends to approach the account book method. 


1 For examples see table I. 

2 For further details see Bigwood, op. c/7., pp. 29-35. 
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By the first method, and sometimes by the second, the data 
may be obtained for each member of the family separately. 
The more usual practice, where no special examinations of 
health and physical condition are taken, is to consider the diet 
of the family as a whole ; the acre, sex and decree of activity of 
each member of I he family are noted, however, together with any 
special circumstances which might affect dietary requirements. 
The difficulties of dietary surveys when the food consumed by 
each member of the family is weighed or estimated separately 
are, of course, much increased. 1 

So far as concerns t he accuracy of results obtained, it. must be 
appraised in the light of the objects of the study. If exact 
details of quantities consumed are required for the assessment 
of food intake in the light of physiological requirements the 
method of weighing is clearly the most satisfactory one. This 
is true especially if details of physical condition are to be related 
to diets. Where household account books are used the 
examination of the books will enable the supervisor of the study 


1 “ In such cases, an investigator must live with each family, for only 
in very exceptional circumstances can t he work he entrusted to a member 
of the family under investigation. The investigator’s work will consist 
primarily in carrying out, with the housewife's assistance, the work 
which she would be asked to do in a family survey pure and simple, 
but he will also have to weigh the. share of the foods consumed by each 
member. With simple foods, the. operation is straightforward enough 
(bread, milk, sugar, raw fruit, etc.) but there are all the mixed foods and 
complex dishes in the making of which a variety of ingredients are used. 
The investigator will have the difficult task of ascertaining the quantities 
of the various components used in the preparation of each of these dishes, 
weighing the whole dish when prepared, weighing the amount consumed 
by each member of the family, measuring how much goes back to the 
kitchen, and calculating from these data the percentage of basic, foodstuffs 
which each person receives. Nor is that the end of his work, for he 
must also keep account of the changes which the food which is left over 
subsequently undergoes, ami of the preparation of warmed-up dishes, 
with the further treatment and mixing which this entails. Lastly, he 
will have to assess the amount of such composite foods which remains 
as leavings on the plate. 

" It is quite evident that a survey of this type may in some cases 
become extremely complicated ; it all depends oh food habits. In very 
poor households and in certain countries, the difficulties will be less great 
than in circles or countries in which the art of cooking is more highly 
developed. Where the latter are concerned, it would be wise not to 
entertain unduly high hopes as to the accuracy of the results, or to 
expect the very complex accountancy of estimated values to be carried 
through with precision. Simultaneous investigations covering the whole 
family and its individual members will probably prove a less hazardous 
venture in difficult cases than purely individual studies, because in the 
former the investigator can at least check his figures and make certain 
that no serious errors have entered into his many calculations. ” 
Bigwood, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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to estimate the value of the materials . 1 The account book 
method can be used only when the housewives asked to collabo¬ 
rate can bo relied upon to understand the method and to 
co-opcrate conscientiously. For the more general surveys, 
where a full survey of diets cannot he made for all households, 
the schedule method may yield useful results. Its value 
depends to a great extent on the care and conscientiousness 
with which the housewife does her work and runs her household, 
whether, in particular, she keeps accounts or not, and also 
upon the carefulness and training of the investigator who 
questions the housewife and makes the entries on the schedule. 

3. -Items to be Collected in Regard to Food 

The items to be discussed here relate to general data, such 
as method of preparation of food, dietary habits, meals, etc., 
and to the details of food consumed. 

General Data 

The general data required relate to the dietary habits of the 
family or its members and to the details of food preparation. 
Information on the food habits of the family includes such 
points as the number of meals taken per day, at home and away 
from home, general observations on the composition of the 
meals, whether the principal meal is taken at midday or in the 
evening ; and in particular, any data about the special dietary 
habits of each member of the family. This includes, for 
example, information about the nutrition of infants, feeding 
of children at school, etc . 2 

General data on preparation of foodstuffs must, also he 
obtained. In part these perhaps should be classed with the 
characteristics of the specific items of food consumed ; but if 
the data on preparation apply to a whole series of foods, for 
example, vegetables, it may be helpful to obtain the information 
in answer to a general question rather than in regard to each 

1 Dr. Bigwood considers that a percentage of rejection of 30 to 40 
per cent.—on account of careless entries, failure of the housewife to 
complete the investigation ami other reasons - is not to be regarded as 
excessively high. Op. cil., p. 37. 

2 Including information on medicinal preparations and similar 
products taken for dietary reasons. 
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item consumed at each meal. The purpose of these questions 
is to obtain data on (1) the sources of food comprised within 
the scope of t he study, and (2) the details about food properties, 
their freshness, etc., so as to be able accurately to estimate the 
calorie and vitamin values to be given to the foods eaten. 
In the first group are such questions as those relating to foods 
bought, produced at home or received free as in case of relief 
or gift, and those relating to gross weight as delivered, weight 
of edible portions, etc., before and after cooking, and edible 
waste. In the second group are such questions as whether food 
is cooked, fried, consumed raw, preserved, etc., whether foods 
are washed or soaked, if cooked, for how long, etc., and whether 
the water in which vegetables are cooked is utilised, whether 
vegetables for example are fresh, whether salted or unsalted 
butter is used, whether butter is used in cooking, and many 
others. All data needed to throw light upon the value of the 
diets should be obtained either in answer to general questions 
or in regard to the specific items of food consumed. 1 

Details of Food Consumed 

Whether for the food section of a general family living 
study, or for a dietary survey, information should be obtained 
of the various specific items of food eaten (quantity and price). 
In addition to the name of the item, details should be given, 
as needed, of the particular quality, etc., for example 
distinguishing between the different cuts of steak (round, 
sirloin, rump, etc.). In the dietary survey more complete 
details are usually required than in the family living study ; 
the method of weighing makes added precision possible and 
estimates are given or weights obtained of waste as well as the 
quantities eaten. 

For both types of survey the objective is the food actually 
consumed rather than the food acquired. So far as concerns 
food wastage—inedible household waste (refuse), edible house¬ 
hold waste, physiological waste—dietary surveys seek to obtain 
full data ; family living studies on the other hand make allowance 
for it (if at all) in the conversion factors for translating quantities 
consumed into calorie values. For accurately estimating 
consumption, a food inventory both at the beginning and at the 


1 For further details see Bjgwood, op. ci/., pp. 33, 36-37. 
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end of the period is necessary ; the food consumed can then be 
determined as equal to the food acquired during the period 
plus the quantities on hand at the beginning, less those on hand 
at the end of the period. An alternative procedure is to weigh 
only the food consumed in the period, but even in this case, 
an inventory in conjunction with quantities acquired is useful 
as a check upon the amounts consumed. 

Not only should the details required for estimating calories, 
protein, etc.(see next section), be available, but also those 
necessary for classification of the items in appropriate groupings. 
In general, the purposes of classification are to throw light upon 
diet adequacy and appraisal, upon the diet habits, and, especially, 
to make possible fruitful comparisons of the results of diet 
studies. A brief explanation may make the nature and 
purposes of such classification clearer. 

So far as diet adequacy and appraisal are concerned, it 
must be emphasised I hat classification cannot take the place 
of analysis ; and the analysis of dietary constituents in terms 
of calories, proteins, fats, minerals and vitamins is an altogether 
different task from classification of foodstuffs. Nevertheless, 
classification, if developed to this purpose, may often make 
possible a rough appraisal of diets. Given the importance of the 
so-called protective foods containing in relatively high 
proportions the essential minerals and vitamins, for example, 
the group of milk, milk products and eggs, and certain groups 
of vegetables, classification or the grouping of the expenditures 
on (or the quantities consumed of) these items, so as to show 
the totals in these groups may furnish a rough indication of 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the provision of these essentials 
in the dietary, that is, whether it is probably wholly inadequate 
or is likely to be well provided with them. From this point of 
view, the detail of the items of foodstuffs and their grouping 
into classes and sub-classes should be made in each case where 
possible to throw light upon the dietary values. Where 
certain vegetables are important sources of vitamins or minerals, 
for example, potatoes, tomatoes, citrus fruits, and the group of 
green, leafy and yellow vegetables, etc., the grouping adopted 
should show the items and classes which are of the greatest 
importance from the point of view of the protective foods ; 
others which are less significant may then be grouped together 
in a residual group or groups. If classification along such lines, 
for example, is applied the data on foods in a family living 
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study can be interpreted and appraised in more significant 
terms than if the grouping is not made according to the 
dietary importance of (he different foodstuffs. Furthermore, 
if the data of the dietary surveys and of the food section 
of family living studies are classified in the same way, the 
figures and proportions of the latter can be compared with the 
parallel figures and proportions of l he former, which in turn 
can be analysed in full detail to show the significance of the diets, 
'flius, the interpretation of the food data of family living studies 
gains materially from the possibility of comparisons with 
detailed dietary studies through uniform classification along 
lines of dietary significance and the significance of the latter 
may perhaps gain from the extension of their conclusions to 
studies undertaken on a broader basis (though on less intensive 
lines) and covering larger groups. 

A second objective is to throw light upon dietary habits 
such as use of wheaten or rye bread, use of beef or mutton 
instead, of pork, sausages, etc., and other points on which custom 
or economic resources have a large influence. On this principle, 
bread and cereals can be subdivided to show the kind of cereal, 
wheat, rye, etc., used ; and the group, meat, fish, etc., can be 
subdivided to show the kind of meat. If differences in the rela¬ 
tive consumption of wheaten bread or of pork, etc., in the various 
classes of the population are found, they can he discovered 
and studied in the light of the results of surveys of food 
expendit ures or consumption if such expenditures (or the quan¬ 
tities of food consumed) are classified in relation to these points. 

Above all, however, the importance of uniform classifications 
widely adopted or applicable to as many studies as possible 
should he emphasised, since by these means the results of different 
studies can be compared. For purposes of comparison, 
therefore, a uniform classification should he adopted. However, 
if for any reason, the uniform classification cannot be followed, 
the data should be published in sufficient detail to make it 
possible to arrange the several groups in accordance with a 
uniform classification. 

With this preliminary statement of the purposes of classifica¬ 
tion, the classification adopted by the International Labour 
Office for international comparisons 1 is presented. Certain 

1 Somewhat modified from the list given in Workers' Nutrition and 
Social Policy . International Labour Office : Studies and Reports, 
Series B. Social and Economic Conditions, No. 23. pp. 195-196. 
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points may be noted. First, the list can be extended wherever 
in a particular country foods not specially mentioned in the 
list are in common use, for example, rice in Japan. In general, 
however, such additions should be made as subdivisions of the 
present list in order to preserve the possibility of comparisons 
between countries. Secondly, additional sub-classification may 
be possible and profitable in certain types of studies where the 
additional details sought will throw light upon some important 
dietary point. For example, in a rice-consuming country, a 
subdivision of rice into polished and unpolished might a fiord 
valuable conclusions. In general, such additional sub-classifica¬ 
tions require both a specific purpose from the point of view of 
dietary values or dietary habits and a definiteness in specification 
and uniformity of application that satisfy the requirements of 
statistical technique. Thirdly, at certain points the list may 
appear too detailed for some types of study ; in t hese cases, the 
use of lettered subdivisions indicates those items of the list 
which appear less valuable and the use of which may he 
considered optional. 


Classification of Foodstuffs designed to 

Comparisons 


I. Cereals . 


f aril Hale 


(1) Bread : 

(a) Wheat. 

(b) Rye. 

(c) Other. 

(2) Cakes, biscuits, pastry. 

(3) Flour : 

(a) Wheat flour. 

(b) Rye flour. 

(e) Other flour. 

(4) Other cereals : 

(a) Macaroni, 

(b) Allother. 


International 


II. Meal , fish, elc . 

(1) Beef, fresh (inch frozen and chilled). 

(2) Pork, fresh. 

(3) Mutton, fresh. 

(4) Veal, fresh. 

(f>) Ham and bacon. 

(6) Sausages, charcuterie. 

(7) Preserved meat (salted, smoked, canned or dried). 

(8) Fish and other sea food : 

(a) Fresh fish. 

(b) Salted, smoked, canned, dried fish. 

(c) Oysters, lobsters, crabs, etc. 
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(9) Poultry, game, other meat, etc. : 

(a) Poultry. 

(b) (lame. 

Minted meat. 

I lor sc*. 

Liver, kidney, sweetbread, etc. 

Other (snails, frogs, ete.). 

III. Fain, mar gar in c, etc, (except butler). 

(1) Animal fat. 

(2) Margarine. 

(3) Vegetable fats and oils. 

IV. Milk products and eggs. 

(1) Whole milk : 

(a) Cows. 

(b) Other. 

(2) Skimmed milk. 

(3) Other milk : 

(a) Condensed milk. 

(b) Dried milk. 

(c) Bur 1 ermilk, whey. 

(4) ('ream. 

(;>) Cheese. 

(Gj Butter. 

(7) Ejrjrs. 

V. Vegetables and fruits. 

(1) Dried peas, beans, lentils, etc. 

(2) Potatoes. 

(3j Fresh vegetables : 

(i) Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. 

(ii) Hoot (other than yellow) vegetables. 

(iii) Tomatoes (includin'* tomato juice). 

(iv) Other fresh vegetables. 

(4) Fresh fruit : 

' (i) Citrus fruit (including citrus fruit juice), 
(ii) Other fruit. 

(5) Preserved vegetables and fruit. 

(6) Nuts. 

VI. Aliscellaneous foods. 

(1) Sugar, etc. 

(a) Sugar. 

(b) Syrup. 

(c) Honey. 

(d) Jams, marmalade. 

(e) Sweets. 

(2) Condiments : 

(a) Salt. 

(b) Other condiments. 

(3) Tea. 

(4) Coffee : 

(i) Beans. 

(ii) Substitutes. 
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(5) Cocoa and chocolate. 

(6) Other non-alcoholic beverages (mineral waters, sweet 
cider, etc.). 

V i 1. A Icoholic beverages . 

fa) Wine. 

(b) Beer. 

(c) Distilled beverages. 

(d) Other. 

VIII. Other and unclassifiablc foods. 

IX. Meals taken outside the home. 1 

In regard to the details of food items a number of points 
should be emphasised. The informat ion secured on I he different 
items should be entered in specific terms, that, is, the exact- name 
of the article should be entered, together with quantity and price. 
So far as possible all quantities should be given in terms of 
weight. 2 Both the specific name and the weight (gross and net) 
are needed for conversion into equivalent calories, etc. The 
use to be made of the data suggests the detail of descriptive 
elements necessary in the identification of the items, e.g. milk 
bread. The allocation of all items should be made according to 
the principles of the classification adopted. A detailed list, 
should be made of the principal foodstuffs under each heading. 
In this way the allocation of doubtful items will be clear and 
will be made uniformly. Finally it is important to know 
whether the foods as purchased are in unprepared or prepared 
form : since in the former case the price does not include cost 
of preparation of these foods. In most studies the cost of 
preparing food is not separately determined, and inaccuracies 
resulting from including items in different stages of preparation 
are ignored. However, when data of the two types are separate¬ 
ly given, for example, bread and Hour, etc., allowance can be 
made for these inaccuracies. 

Meals taken outside the home offer special problems. In a 
dietary survey an attempt is usually made to secure accurate 
data on the exact foods eaten. In such cases, however, the 
technique of weighing by the investigator cannot be applied. 
In family living studies the more usual practice is to take items 
of expense only, although in some cases the quantities of goods 
consumed are estimated. The use of a rubric “ cost of meals 

1 For use iri expenditure tables. 

2 For goods not usually purchased by weight, e.g. milk and egg s, 
conversion factors are usually available. 
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taken outside the home ” is unsatisfactory and valueless from 
the point of view of a dietary survey. 

The treatment of alcoholic beverages varies in different 
family living studies. The majority classify these beverages 
as pari of foods consumed and total food expenditure ; while 
others class it with miscellaneous. 1 Various soft drinks and 
mineral wafers are usually included with the food group. With 
regard to the group of alcoholic beverages, certain special con¬ 
siderations must be taken into account. Alcoholic beverages 
are often consumed in large part outside the household. In 
some cases the amounts spent on such items by the husband or 
earning children cannot be accounted for by the housewife and 
the information does not t herefore reflect the true amounts spent 
upon alcoholic beverages. Alcoholic beverages should, however, 
always be shown as a separate item even where included in 
food, in order that. I he amounts spent on alcoholic beverages 
and on the rest of the food budget can be shown separately. 

Where attempts are made to estimate calorics, alcoholic 
beverages are sometimes included and sometimes excluded. 
In family living studies in Germany and Austria, for example, 
they were included, while in Norway, Finland, etc., they were 
omitted. 2 

4.- Analysis and Appraisal 

In addition to the general consideration presented in the 
preceding chapter, four points dealing with analysis of the data 
on food will be discussed : analysis according to physiological 
principles ; according to consumption units ; according to cost 
in relation to sources of energy and protective principles, and 
appraisal. 

Analysis according to Physiological Principles 

The conversion of foodstuffs into equivalent calories, proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates, and the estimation of the amounts of 
calcium, iron, sulphur, phosphorus, etc., and of the several 
vitamins is a feature of all dietary surveys and is a frequent 

1 For example, the South African enquiry of 1936 and the Estonian 
enquiry of 1925. 

2 Though alcohol has a definite energy value in calories, it is not 
known what proportion of the alcohol content is burnt up in the body : 
since the proportion probably varies according to circumstances it is 
impossible to indicate the useful value in a dietary sense in net calories. 
Bigwood, op. ci/., p. 65. 
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objective of the food part of family living studies. 1 The treat¬ 
ment of these several items, however, leads to a series of highly 
technical topics and for a general discussion of these the reader 
is referred to the Guide, 2 ami to other publications listed or 
referred to therein. 

In brief, the points to be noted include : (1) the various 
elements covered in the analysis : calories ; proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates ; minerals (iron, calcium, phosphorus, sulphur, 
iodine) ; and vitamins (e.g. A, B 1? B*. C, I).); (2) the food waste, 
both household waste (edible and inedible) and physiological 
waste ; and (3) the use (and choice) of food composition tables, 
that is, tables showing the composition of 100 grammes of each 
raw foodstuff as purchased in terms of inedible waste and 
nutritive principles. (These tables and percentages are not as 
yet standardised and the investigator should indicate the sources 
and methods used.) 

In addition, Dr. Bigwood's Guide includes a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the energy value of diets (calories, proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates) ; the methods of determining the amounts of 
the principal necessary mineral elements in the diet ; and the 
methods of determining the amounts of the principal vitamins 
(fat-soluble and water-soluble) in relation to methods of food 
preparation, and the units in which vitamin content is measured. 

Analysis of Food Data per Consumption Unit : Quantities, 

Calories, etc . 3 

The analysis of food data in terms of consumption units is 
an indispensable step in interpreting the results of food and 
dietary surveys. The quantities of food consumed by a family 
must obviously depend on the number of persons in Ihe family, 
their age and sex and their requirements as necessitated by 
their daily work, physical expenditure of energy or physical 
growth. Thus a man doing heavy manual labour requires 
more calories or energy than one engaged in a clerical occupation, 
a woman doing housework more than a woman of leisure, etc. 
Whether the amounts of food consumed are adequate can be 
determined only in relation to the requirements as estimated for 
the particular kind of work, regard being had to the age and 
sex. As suggested in an earlier chapter, this problem is met by 


1 See note 1, p. 107. 

2 Bigw'ood, op. c.il.y pp. r>2-88. 

* See also discussion by Uigwood, op. cil. y pp. 89-112. 
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computing for each family the equivalent number of “ consump¬ 
tion units ”, the unit commonly taken being the requirement of 
the adult male doing ordinary work. The type of unit, scale 
best adapted for use should obviously depend upon the objects 
sought. If the purpose is to test the adequacy of food in terms 
of energy requirements, a scale based upon food quantities, 
measured in energy values, i.e. calories, is appropriate ; if in 
terms of mineral or vitamin content, scales based upon the require¬ 
ments for each of these elements are proper. All such food 
scales are then based upon I he scientific determination of the 
physiological requirements of adults and children of different 
age and sex and conditions of work. 

Three scales or systems of scales are shown in the accom¬ 
panying tables, I he first the scales used by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the second a system of scales 
developed by Dr. K. J. Bigwood, and the third the calorie scales 
drawn up for the Health Organisation of the League of Nations. 
The last-mentioned include a preliminary scale, prepared by a 
(Iomrnitt.ee of Experts (in 1932), and the revised scale—the 
so-called London Standard—drawn up (1935-1936) by the 
Technical Commission on Nutrition. Attention should be 
called particularly to the differences in the calorie value of the 
adult male unit chosen : the London standard uses 2,400 calories 
(net) for an adult male doing light work, the Bigwood calorie 
scale is based on 3,100 calories (net) for an adult male performing 
moderately heavy work, while the American table gives two 
calorie scales, one on the basis of 2,400 calories and the other 
on the basis of 3,000 calories. Obviously, even if there is 
agreement on the calorie requirement of children aged 2, for 
example, the relative rating of children at that age (relative to the 
unit) will differ according as the unit base chosen is 2,400 or 
3,000 calories. Such a scale, therefore, is not only a conversion 
scale but also and primarily a method of measuring the total 
requirements of the family or families in terms of calories. 

The London Standard scale takes account, furthermore, 
of the varying energy requirements of adults according to the 
amount of work performed, the degree of activity, etc. 

For the purpose of family living studies it has been the 
common practice to adopt a single scale and to pay no attention 
either to variations in requirements due to differences in activity 
or to differences in relative requirements for calories, minerals 
and vitamins ; in this case the results can be regarded as only 
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approximate. Moreover, if a single scale is used a choice must 
be made among the possible bases. 1 In practice such a scale is 
usually based either upon the relative energy requirements of 
food (calories) or upon food expenditure. 2 Where relative 
energy requirements are taken as a basis the usual unit has 
been 3,000 calories lor the adult male. 3 One advantage of the 
monetary basis is that a single scale reflects the relative cost 
of requirements of, or expenditure on, both energy and protective 
foods. The cost of protective foods, especially important for 
children, is relatively higher than that of energy-giving foodsand 
hence a scale based on the cost of protective foods only, or on the 
cost of all food requirements, including protective foods, gives a 
larger value to children than one based on the cost of require¬ 
ments in energy only. A scale based on food expenditure 
makes no allowance for variations in the number of calories 
according to the activity of the adult male. In this respect, it is 
solely a conversion scale, where the expenditures of different 
family members are evaluated on the basis of average expend¬ 
itures for an average adult male. 

However, the point should be emphasised that if in the 
family living study the adequacy of diet is to be assessed in 
respect of each of the several items—calories, proteins, calcium, 
iron, phosphorus and the different vitamins—separate scales 
are required for each item, since the requirements of adults 
and children are different for each item. The tables cited 
illustrate these differences 4 as in the case, for example, of the 
requirements of children 1-2 years of age in caloriesjuid in 
calcium relatively to those of an adult male. 

(See continuation of the text p. 107). 


1 In many cases the actual basis oa which the scale is constructed is 
not clear. 

2 The latter may be based either on the cost of food “ requirements ” 
or upon actual food expenditure. The food cost unit of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics used in Lhe Wage Earner Study (1934- 
1936) was based on relative cost at average prices at the time of the 
study of estimated actual diets of urban wage earners arid lower-salaried 
clerical workers. See Faith M. Williams and Alice G. Hanson : Money 
Disbursements of Wage Darners and Clerical Workers in Five Cities in the 
West North-Central-Mountain Region y 1934-1936. U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bull. No. 641, Appendix G, pp. 376-378. 

8 See, for example, Conference of Experts for the Standardisation of 
Certain Methods used in making Dietary Studies, held in Borne, 2 and 3 
September 1932. Note by the Chairman of the Conference. Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Health Organisation, Vol. I. No. 3. September 1932, 
pp. 478-479. (Quoted below, p. 105.) 

4 See also the problems of consumption unit scales noted above, 
Chapter V, pp. 76-77. 
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1 Compiled from U.S. Dept, of Agriculture. Hazel K. Stiebeling and Esther F. Phipard. Diets of Families of Employed Wage Earners and 

Clerical Workers in Cities. Circular No. 507. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1039. 

* A reduction of about 10 per cent, was made in calorie allowances for persons between the ages of 60 and 75, and of about *20 per cent, for those of over 75 

years. Some adjustments were also made for persons in each group whose height was above or below the average. 

* These allowances are exclusive of vitamin A concentrates in the case of children. 4 Lactoflavin. 
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E. .1. LUOWOOD ? S SYSTEM OF SCALES 1 


Net calories 

Proteins 

Calcium 

| Phosphorus 

| Cost 

Adult male of 
average size, 
performing 
moderately 
heavy work 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Children : 






0-1 vear 

0.20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-2 years 

0.25 

0.30 

0.80 

0.45 

0.25 

2-3 

0.35 

0.35 

0.80 

0.50 

0.35 

3-5 

0.40 

0.40 

0.80 

0.55 

0.40 

r>-7 

0.45 

0.50 

0.85 

0.65 

0.60 

7-0 

0.55 

11.55 

0.9 

0.70 

0.65 

0 11 

0.60 

I 0.60 

0.9 

0.75 

0.70 

11-12 

0.75 

0.75 

1.0 

0.80 

0.75 

12-14 

0.80 

0.80 

1.0 

0.85 

0.80 

14 

0.90-1.00 

j 0.90-1.00 

1.1 

1.0 

0.90-1,00 

Adult female 

0.85 

0.85 

0.85 

0.85 

0.85 

Pregnant or nurs¬ 

i 

i 




ing mothers 

0.90 

! 

0.90 j 

1 i 

1.40 

, | 

! 1.10 

j 

0.90 


1 The units for the first four scales of the table represent the following values : 

Net calories 1 3,100 

Proteins i ■» 110 gr. 

Calcium I - 1 gr. 

Phosphorus 1 — l.5gr. 

Biuwonn, op. oil. p. 112. 


INTERNATIONAL SCALE (c.ALOHlKS) 1 


Age 

Male 

Both sexes 

Female 

0-2 


0.2 


2-4 


0.3 


4-6 


0.4 


6-8 


0.5 


8-10 


0.6 


10-12 


0.7 


12-14 


0.8 


14-60 

1.0 


0.8 

60 and over 


0.8 

i 



1 Seale drawn up by Expert Committee of Health Organisation of the League of Nations. 
Based upon 3,000 calories (gross) for adult male —l. “In any case the Conference was 
of the opinion that no scale can be formulated which will correspond accurately to the 
relative food consumption of family members in all countries and all circumstances of life. 
The variations from country to country, and from class to class of such factors as height, 
weight, age of maturity, amount of work performed by women and children, etc.—factors 
which influence the relative food intake of different family members—make it impossible 
that one particular scale should everywhere correspond with net values." [Quart. Bull. 
Health Org. L. of JV. Vol. I, *80, 1932.) 
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International (Revised) Scale: (CalorieRequirements) 

(London Standards) 1 

“ All the figures on which the Commission has agreed are average 
values and it is essential that they should be interpreted in the light 
of this fact. ” 


1. Calorie Requ iremenIs. 

(a) An adult, male or female, living an ordinary everyday life 
in a temperate climate and not engaged in manual work is taken as the 
basis on which the needs of other age-groups are reckoned. An 
allowance of 2/100 calories net 2 per day is considered adequate to 
meet the requirements of such an individual. 


(b) The following supplements for muscular activity should be 
added to the basic requirements in (a). 3 


Light work : 
Moderate work : 
Hard work : 

Very hard work : 


up to 75 calories per hour of work 
75-130 ,, „ ,, ,, 

130-300 „ „ „ „ „ 

300 ,, and upwards per hour of work 


(c) The energy requirements for other ages and for mothers can 
be obtained from the following table of coellicients : 


Age (years) 

Coefficient 

Calories 

1-2 

0.33 

840 

2-3 

0.42 

1,000 

3-5 

0.5 

1,200 

5-7 

0.6 

1,440 

7-9 

0.7 

1,680 

9-11 

0.8 

1,920 

11-12 

0.9 

2,160 

12-15 4 

1.0 

2,400 

15 and upwards 

1.0 

2,400 


The muscular activities characteristic of every healthy child and 
adolescent necessitate additions to the basic requirements shown in (c). 
Tt is suggested that the activities of children of both sexes from 5-11 
years be considered as equivalent to light work, of boys from 11-15 


1 Leaouk of Nations : The Problem of Nutrition. Vol. 11. Report 
on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition. 

2 The term “ net calories ” refers to the amount of energy available 
from the food actually assimilated. 

3 For statistical purposes, to be comparable with previously adopted 
standards, 600 calories may be taken as an average supplement for 
muscular work. 

4 The needs of puberty are covered by giving the child of 12-15 years 
a calorie allowance corresponding to a coefficient of 1, with appropriate 
supplements for muscular activity and a protein allowance of 2.5 grammes 
per kilogramme of bodyweight. 
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years as moderate work and of girls from 11-15 upwards as light work. 
Women : 

Coefficient Calories 

Pregnant . 1.0 2,400 

Nursing . 1.25 3,000 

Allowance must also be made for women engaged in household 
duties, whether pregnant or not ; these have to be reckoned as 
equivalent to light work for eight hours daily. 

The requirements for babies under 1 year are difficult to specify 
except in terms of body weight; the following allowances are 
considered adequate : 

Calories per kilogramme 
of body weight 


Age (months) 


0 -() 
0-12 


100 

90 


When the scales have been chosen and the families converted 
into the corresponding number of food consumption units, it is 
then readily possible to express per consumption unit the 
quantities consumed of, or the amounts expended on, each 
foodstuff or the nutritive values, calories, proteins, etc., of each 
food or of all foodstuffs together. 

For examples of such analyses reference may be made to a 
summary of the results of family budget studies in which 
quantities consumed and amounts expended per consumption 
unit are shown for specific foodstuffs or groups of food for a 
number of countries. 1 In addition, a number of studies present 
data on calories per consumption unit, for example, to mention 
only a few studies : Germany, 1927-1928 ; China (Shanghai), 
1929-1930 ; U.S. Wage Earner Study, North Atlantic Region, 
1934-1936; Finland, 1928; Palestine, 1930 ; Poland, 1927; 
Sweden, 1933 ; Czecho-Slovakia, 1929-1930. In addition, 
these studies show also proteins, fats and carbohydrates per 
consumption unit. In some cases, subdivision is made according 
to whether these are derived from animal or from vegetable 
sources. In four studies, those for the United States (Wage 
Earner Study), Sweden, China and Palestine, the data also show 
per consumption unit the amounts of calcium, phosphorus and 
iron ; in the case of the first three the four vitamins are also 
shown. 

These data indicating the extent to which family living 

1 See “ An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies. 
II. Food Expenditure and Consumption Habits ”, International 
Labour Review , Vol. XXXIX, No. 6, June 1939, pp. 814-846, and 
International Labour Office : Year-Book of Labour Statistics , 1939, 
table XXII. 
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studies include analysis and discussion of dietary elements 
suggest the importance of an adequate and satisfactory treat¬ 
ment of the subject in connection with family living studies ; 
for dietary surveys, the analysis is, of course, more detailed. 

In international comparisons of the results of such studies 
difficulties arise from the fact that the consumption unit scales 
used differ from country to country. It is therefore difficult 
to interpret the results obtained by showing the amounts 
available per consumption unit in different countries unless the 
effect of differences in scales has been eliminated or the results 
corrected to a single standard scale. This is especially true 
where the scales used are constructed on different units, for 
example 2,400 calories or 3,000 calories. From the point of 
view of adequacy of nutrition, however, if in each country the 
results are presented in the form of the degree of adequacy of 
nutrition, the results should be comparable from country to 
country if the concept of adequate nutrition is based upon a 
comparable standard, since in estimating the adequacy of 
nutrition the studies in each country would base their conclusion 
on the methods used for estimating calories, waste, etc., from 
the data obtained in the dietary survey. 

Appraisal of Diets in Terms of Adequacy of Nutrition 

The appraisal of diets as a whole in terms of adequacy of 
nutrition has recently received special attention in the United 
States. It requires, in addition to what has already been 
presented, a consideration of the standards to be adopted. 
This question is a highly technical one and reference will, 
therefore, be made again to Dr. Bigwood’s Guide. In this 
connection, the “ London standards ” set up by a Technical 
Commission of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
which met in London in November 193F> and June 1936 may be 
referred to. In general, the standard energy value was placed 
at 2,400 calories for a man in a sedentary occupation (or 3,000 for 
a man doing moderate work). Standard values are also given 
for proteins, but the requirements for other important elements 
in the diet were not standardised. 1 

1 See League of Nations Publication II. Economic and Financial, 
1930. I1.B.4. The Problem of Nutrition , Vol. II. Report on the 

Physiological Bases of Nutrition, The calorie standards are quoted 
above. 
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Appraisal of the diets consists in comparing the diets as 
realised, converted into their values of essential nutritive 
elements in terms of the consumption unit, with these standards 
and estimating the degree to which the diets as a whole give 
sa t i s factory n u frit ion . 1 

Where quantities of foodstuffs consumed by individual 
families and their equivalents in terms of calories, etc., are not 
available, an alternative method is sometimes used. The 
minimum cost of an adequate diet in terms of the foodstuffs 
locally available is calculated and the actual food expenditure 
of the family compared with this cost. If the food expenditure 
is then less than the minimum cost of an adequate diet the 
conclusion is drawn that the diet is probably inadequate. Such 
methods have been used in certain family living or dietary 
surveys where the more detailed methods would have proved 
too cosily for extensive use. 

If it is desired to avoid classifying the diets in precise groups, 
the amounts of each nutritive element available per unit can 
be assessed in terms of the standard of reference, thus showing 
the diets as having an amount of nutritive element less than, 
equal to, or more than the standard, or as having a definite 
percentage of the requirements. 2 

Appraisal may also be made in terms of the lack of important 
sources of protective elements. For example, if little or no 
milk is consumed the protective elements that milk contributes 
are probably inadequate in the diet. A classification 
showing separately the amounts consumed of eggs, green, leafy 
and yellow vegetables, citrus fruits, tomatoes, etc., furnishes 
a basis for the diet expert to draw significant conclusions in 
terms of these food sources of the principal nutritive elements. 


1 See League of Nations, Health Organisation. Technical Commis¬ 
sion on Nutrition. Hazel K. Stiebkling : The Slake of the League in 
Investigations of Problems of Food and Nutrition . C.H./Com.Ex. 
Alim./51, p. 9. 

For an example of the results of this method in the United States, 
see The Workers' Standard of Living. International Labour Office : 
Studies and Heports, Series B. No. 30, p. 66, Geneva, 1938. 

See also Hazel K. Stiebkling and Esther F. Phipard : Diels of 
Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Cities , U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Circular No. 507, Washington, January 
1939. 

2 For an example, see Hazel K. Stiebeling, “ Nutritive Value of 

Diets of Families of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in North 
Atlantic Cities, 1934-35. ” Monthly Labor Review , July 1936. (U.S. 

Department of Labor.) 
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Analysis and Appraisal of Diets according to Dost 1 

An interesting and important phase of analysis and appraisal 
is to relate the nutritive values of the different foodstuffs to their 
costs and thus to throw light upon the relative expense of 
providing adequate energy and protective foods. This analysis 
has three principal aspects. 

In the first place, the principal foodstuffs in the locality or 
localities surveyed are analysed to show their contributions of 
various nutritive elements to the diet in relation to their cost. 
With the aid of such an analysis it is possible to plan alternative 
dietaries which satisfy the requirements for adequate nutrition 
at different levels of cost and to show how to obtain a satisfactory 
diet at reasonable or minimum expense. 2 

Secondly, the analysis of customary diets in different classes 
of the population at different income levels, or, in the case of 
the United Slates for example, among white and Negro popula¬ 
tion groups, throws light upon variations in the ability to obtain 
adequate diets with varying resources at command. 

Finally, this analysis of customary diets in terms of costs of 
the various nutritive elements focuses attention upon the 
problem of obtaining adequate dietaries at less or at minimum 
cost, as well as on the related problem of improving the diets at 
least additional expenditure. From a comparison between the 
customary diets and recommended diets constructed with the 
aid of tables showing costs of the principal foodstuffs, it should 
be possible to make suggestions on questions of policy, for 
example, for substituting more economical foodstuffs or more 
nutritive foods at equal or less cost for the foods forming part of 
the customary diets. These analyses therefore are of particular 
importance from the point of view of framing policy. 


Conclusions 

This discussion of dietary surveys does not, of course, cover 
all the technical details which, within the limits of the present 
report, can scarcely be presented in full. Furthermore, it has 
been thought desirable not to present too complete a technical 


1 See, for example, II. K. Sti l: be ling and M. M. Ward. Diels a l 
Dour Levels oj JSulritive Conlenl and Cosl. II.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Circular No. 2VH>, Washington, November 1033. 

2 Biciwoon, op. cil Chapter XI, pp. 113-J19. 
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exposition since such a procedure would tend to lessen the 
incentive on the part of the reader to consult the fuller document 
prepared by Dr. Bigwood for the guidance of those planning 
dietary surveys. For the special needs of the food part, of 
family living studies it is hoped that, on the one hand, adequate 
materials are given for their satisfactory development and, 
on the other, that valuable suggestions are included that will 
lead to improvements in the collection, classification and 
utilisation of dietary data. 
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LIST OF RECENT FAMILY LIVING STUDIES 
USED IN THE PRESENT REPORT 


Argentina 

October 1933. J >!•; i» uitami.nto National iu:l Tryiia.io. Casio 
de la V ida , f*re$upucstos jamiliares ; I nnesligariones espeviales. 
Scried. No. 1. Buenos Aires, 193b. 

1933. I )i:i» \htamknto N \ljon\l uki Thauajo. Condiriones dr 
Vida dr la Familia idnera; ] nnesligariones espeeiales. Sr rie 
No. 2. Buenos Aires, 1937. 

Austria 

1934. Kammkr ni» Amn:rn:n i nd Am;i-si ku.tk in Wikn. 

W irlselinjlsstalisliselies Jahrburh 193b. \ ieiinn, 193b. See also : 

Lbluir and Lehenshallung drr Wirnrr Arheitersrhajl im dahrr 1923. 
Vienna, 1928. 

Belgium 

April 1928-March 1929. Ministkhk ok i/lxm stkik, ni Tfi wau, i:t 
uk la Piucvovanlk socialk. Armand .h lin : Hesullals prinripatix 
d'unr erupiele stir les budgets d'ounriers el d employes rn Belgique 
(XXIP* session dr PInstil ni international de Stat.isl hpie, London, 
1934) ; The Hague, 1931. 

Brazil 

1934. Esk.ola 1 jIX’iik uk Soc.iolooia Politila dm Sao Pai lo (in 

LOLL A HOR VTJON WITH V XRIOI'S OTHUR INSTITUTIONS). Horae.e B. 

Davis : The Standard oj Living o[ Sao Paulo Workers (undated). 

Bulgaria 

June 1927-May 1928. Direction oknkuali: ul l\ Statistic k : 
Annuaive slalisiigue du fioyaume de Bulgarin, PJ31 ; Sofia, P.131. 

Canada 

PJ37-PJ38. Dominion Ditikai' ok Statistics. St inly in progress. 
Some, preliminary results are published in mimeographed form : 
Family Lining Expenditures in Canada. 

China 

April 1929-Manh 1930. Oity (1o\ khnmknt ok (1iu:\ti;h Shanghai, 
Bkhkyk ok Social Affairs. Standard oj Lining oj Shanghai 
Labourers. Shanghai, 1934. 

Colombia 

September 1930. Contr a Lord a oknkral. “El eosto de la vida de 
la close obrera on Bogota. ” (Article lry P. Hkrmhf.ro in Armies 
de Economia ij Esladisliea , Vol. I. No. 1), Bogota. 
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Czecho-Slovakia 

1929-1930. Office ni; statistioue. Zpvdvq Slnlniho Vrndu Sin - 
tislickeho , 1933 : No. 138-143, 199-207 : 221-22.3; 11)34 : No. 31-34, 
33-38. 

1931-1932. Office i»k statistic i e. Antmairc slatisliqiu j de la 
Bepublique Trhecoslovaque , 2,957. 

Denmark 

1931. Okrartement he statisticue. " Uomptes de menaces, 
11*31 ” ; Communications stalisliques,4 v sme, tome 100,1 re livraison ; 
(’.open ha gen, 1930. 


Estonia 

1923. Bi real central i>k statistic! e. Budgets des families 
ouvrieres en 1925. Tallinn (undated’. 

11*37-1038. Bureau (Central de Statistic! e. St udy in progress. 
Some ]n*e]iminarv results are published in Eesli Statist ika , Nos. 3, o, 
7/S, 1930. 

Finland 


1028. Bureau central de statistic! e. Etude sur le and de la vie 
en 1928. (a) Les menayes dans les villes et dans les aulres centres 

</’ habitation; Helsinki, 1030. (b) Les menages des ouvriers agri- 

coles. Helsinki, 1037. 


Germany 

arch 1927-February 1028. Statistisciies Hkicusamt. Die Lebens - 
hallung von 2.000 ArbeiterAngeslellten - und Beanilenhaushaltun - 
; Einzelsrhriften zur Statistik des Deittschen Heichs , No. 22 ; 
2 volumes. Berlin, 1032. 

1037. Statistischks Beichsamt uni> deijtsc.iie Arreitsfront. 
Study in progress. For general outline see : Viertcljahrshefle zur 
Slalislik des Deutschen Heichs, Vol. 4ft, No. 1. Berlin 1037. Pre¬ 
liminary results are published in Wirtschaft ti.Slalislik, Nos. 4 and 
8, 1030. 

Great Britain 

(a) Merseyside, 1020-1031. D. C. .Jones and others. The Social 
Survey of Merseyside. Liverpool University Press, 1034. 

(b) Whole country, 1037-1038. Ministry of Labour. Study in 
progress (Ministry of Labour Gazette , October 1037). 

Hungary 

1020. Komniunalstatistisches Amt. L. L Jllyefalvi : Die sozialen 
und wirtschaftlirhen Verhdltnisse der Arbeiter in Budapest . Buda¬ 
pest, 1930. 
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India 

fa) Bombay. September 1932-June 1933. L.\nnrii Ofi-ici-:, Bovin \v. 
Hr port on an Enquiry into \Y aridity Class Family Budgets in 
Bombay City. Bombay, 1933. 

(b) Ahmedabad. October 1933-Januarv 1933. Lmjoi it Omr.r., 
Bombay. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets 
in Ahmedabad . Bombay, I937. 

Japan 

September 1933-Auirust 1 VKi<>. Bureau dp statistiouk du C miiniit. 
Rapport d'enqiudes sur Jes budgets familiaux , 1933-1930 ; Tokyo, 
1937. 


Latvia 

1930-1937. Bureau de Statistioi e. Study in progress. Some 
preliminary results are published in Menesa BHelens. 

Lithuania 

1930-1U37. Bureau centum, di; Statistioi j:. Res nil a Is de I'cn- 
quele organiser en Lilhuanie dm ant les annees 1930-37 sur les budgets 
de 297 families oiwrieres, d'employes el de fonrlionnaires. Kaunas, 

v.m. 


Mexico 

1 July-9 September 1934. Direction oenkkalt: i>e l\ statistiouk. 
F. Bach : In E studio del Cos to de la Vida. Mexico, 1933. Como se 
alimentan los Obreros en la (Ciudad de Mexico (U. (1. B. Rerista de 
Cullura moderna — Jan. 193d). 

Netherlands 

(a) Medium sized and small communities. 29 June 1933-20 June 
1930 and 2S September 1933-23 September 1930. Bureau 
central de statistiouk. Comples de menages de 398 families. 
The Hague, 1937. 

(b) Amsterdam (general enquiry). March 1934-February 1933. 
Bureau municipal de Statistioi e d* Amsterdam. IC empiric 
sur les comples de menages 1 VT mars 1934-28 fevrier 1933. 

New Zealand 

Mareh-June 1930. Census and Statistics Office. Monthly A bat rad 
of Statistics, Nov. 1930. 

Norway 

September-October 1927—-August-September 1928. Bureau central 
de statisticuk. Budgets de families 1927-1928. Oslo, 1929. 

Palestine 

1931. Dept, of Hygiene, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. An 
Inquiry into the Diets of Various Sections of the Urban and Rural 
Population of Palestine , in Palestine and Near East. Vol. VI, 
Nos. 21-22. 
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Poland 

1V)27. Office central DE statistic ik. Pud gels de families 
otivrieres 1927 . Warsaw, PJ30. 


Sweden 

1 Administpation du travail kt dk la prkvoyanck sociai.k. 

Les bud {/els dr menage dans les cities el dans les agglomerations 
induslrielles vers 1933. Stockholm, PJ3N. 

Switzerland 

1 tCifi-PJM?. (a) Office federal dk l’jndi strik, dks arts kt metiers 
kt d i : tha\ \ii.. SIudy in progress. (h) Statistisciiks amt dkr 
StadtZi rich : Zarcher Haushallungsreehnungen , 1936-37. Zurich, 
PJ3S. 

Union of South Africa 

P,)3t>. Oi-rici: of Censes and Statistics. He pari on the fnquirg 
into the Expenditure oj European Families in certain Urban Areas , 
H m. Prelum, PJ37. 

United States 

(a) Study of Wage Earners ami Clerical Workers. 1 ( J34-PJ3(>. Be¬ 
rk u of L visor Statistics. Moneg Disbursements oj Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers 1 : (a) 1\orlh Atlantic region, 1934-36 , 
Bulletin No. <>37. N ot. 1. New York (lily. (b) Five cities in West 
A nrlh-Cenlral-Mountain regions, 1934-36 , Bulletin No. tVI1. See 
also : I’.S. Dept. of Aorici i.ti ri;, Berkae of Home Economics : 
f)iels oj Families oj Em pinged Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
in Cities. I’.irnilnr r>< 17. Jan. P.WJ ; and Expenditure Habits of 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, by Fait h M. VVii.i.i \ms and 
Alice C. II \ n son, in Altmlhlg Labor lievieu\ Dec. 1 

(b) Study of Consumer Purchases. l'J3;>-PJ37. Berkae of Large 

Statistics and Beekve or Homk Economics. Berkae of Labor 
Statistics 1 : Sludg of Consumer Purchases. fa) Familg income 
and expenditure in Chicago, 1936-36. Bulletin No. (>42, Yol. J. 
Familg Income, Yol. 1J. Familg Expenditure. (b) Four urban 

communities in the Pacific J\orlh-Wesl Uegion. Bulletin No. (141), 
Yol. I. Familg Income. Berkae of Home Economics 1 : Familg 
income and expenditures : fa) Pacific Uegion, Part f. Family Income, 
l : .S. Dept. of Agricull lire. Miscellaneous Publication, No. 339. 
fb) Plains and Mountain Uegion. Part I, Familg Income , I.S. 
I)c)>t . of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication, No.313. Nation¬ 
al Kesoercks Committee. Consumer Expenditures in Ihe United 
Stales , Estimates for 1935-36 , Washington, 10311. 


1 Publications covering other parts of the United Stales are in the 
press or will he published shortly. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


A. Resolution adopted by the third International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 1926 


Methods ok Family IU ih;i;t Fn< c h iuiks 

(1) In order to provide adequate informal ion wilh regard lo 
actual standards of living, enquiries should be conducted at intervals 
generally of not more than ten years into the income, expenditure, and 
conditions of living of families representative of large homogeneous 
sections of the population. 

The families should he selected to include a sullicient number from 
different income classes within the sections of the population under 
consideration, and also from different industries and districts. 

It is preferable to ask for less detailed information rather than to 
reduce the number of families covered by the enquiry. 

(2) In order that the results of the enquiries may be as complete 
and comparable as possible, information should be based on daily 
records of income and expenditure kept by a member of the family for 
a period of twelve months. 

Where it would be impracticable to obtain annual records, every 
effort should be made to secure from as large a number of families as 
possible budgets covering at least four periods of not less than a week, 
one in each quarter, or two periods of at. least a fort night in different, 
seasons of the year. These records would supply adequate information 
regarding items of expenditure which recur daily. In the ease of items 
of income and expenditure (clothing, furniture, etc.) which recur only 
at considerable intervals, annual records kept by a smaller number of 
families or information oil which annual estimates could be based 
should be sullicient. 

Special forms or account books should be distributed to the 
families for their use in making these records of income and expend¬ 
iture. It is desirable that competent persons should be appointed to 
visit the families during the course of the enquiry and advise them 
regarding the keeping of the records. 
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(!:>} The records should show the (listrid in which the family 
resides, the industry and occupation to which members of the family 
who are gainfully occupied belong, and the composition of the house¬ 
hold, including I he sex of each member and t he age of juvenile mem¬ 
bers. .They should show in sullieienl detail the nature of the housing 
accommodation. 

Information should be given for each important item of income and 
expenditure. Hy income should be understood earnings in money and 
kind, sums received from boarders and lodgers, from insurance funds, 
pensions, and investments, together with income from allotments or in 
the form of gifts. The chief items of income and expenditure should 
he specified on the forms, or account books, distributed. In the case 
of it(uns of expenditure, the quantity purchased, as well as the cost, 
should be recorded wherever practicable. Where a family includes 
boarders, lodgers, or domestic servants, information should be given 
to show the proportion they represent in the family consumption. In 
the calculation of expenditure, the cost of maintenance of domestic 
servants should be added to their money wages. 


(•1) In compiling the results of an enquiry, if the number of bud¬ 
gets secured is adequate, separate averages should be given for 
important districts and industries. Families of manual and non- 
manual workers should be shown separately. Averages calculated 
for different income groups should be shown. 

In addition to averages per family and for families classified 
according to size, the data expressed in terms of some more precise 
unit of consumption, for example the consumption of an adult male, 
should be given. For reducing data for families of different size to 
terms of a common unit, it is desirable, where suitable scales showing 
the relative consumption of persons of different age and sex are 
available, to apply one scale to food commodities and a second scale to 
other items. 

The tabulated results should show the average income from 
different sources, and the quant ity of and expenditure on each of the 
chief commodities consumed. Separate information should be given 
for each item of income and of expenditure which constitutes on the 
average not less than 1 per cent, of total income or expenditure- 
Other items of interest may be shown separately as desired. The 
items of expenditure should be classified into the following groups : 
food, clothing, housing accommodation, fuel and light, furniture and 
furnishings, and miscellaneous. Jt is desirable that payments of direct 
taxation should be given as a separate item. It is also desirable to 
determine the nutritive 1 value of the principal articles of food together 
with t he cost of a thousand calories of each commodity. 


(5) Where the sole object of an enquiry is to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost-of-living index numbers, satisfactory results may he 
obtained from a less detailed investigation than that indicated above. 
Information regarding district, industry, composition of family, and 
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expenditure upon each of the several items to be included in the index 
numbers only is necessary. It is desirable, however, to have, in 
addition, information as to quantities. 

The results will be tabulated to meet the requirements of the 
series of cost-of-living index numbers which it is proposed t o publish in 
each country. Thus if separate series of cost-of-living index numbers 
are to be. published for a number of districts or categories of workers, 
the results of the family budget enquiries will be tabulated separately 
for each district or category ; if a single national index is to be 
calculated, the results may be shown in the form of general averages 
only. 


B. Resolutions adopted by the Labour Conference of the 
American States which are Members of the International 
Labour Organisation (Santiago de Chile, January 1936) 

Resolution conckiimm; the Cost ofLivjnc. in AmkiucanCounthies, 

SUBMITTED BY THE GOVERNMENT DELEGATION OF THE UNITED 

States of Mexico 

The Labour Conference of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation : 

Considering the importance of enquiries concerning the cost of 
living of the working classes in town and country alike* and of the 
subsequent calculation of periodical indexes of fluctuations in the 
cost of living, from the point of view of social policy in general ; 

Considering that systematic studies concerning the cost of living 
have not yet been carried out in all countries on the American Con¬ 
tinent, and that the indexes at present calculated for certain items 
in the cost of living in some of those countries arc based on theoretical 
estimates of the probable consumption of typical families and not on 
actual family budgets obtained as a result of adequate previous 
investigation ; 

Considering that the variations that are constantly taking place 
in the cost-of-living indexes of the said American countries deserve 
special attention and study on the part of the International Labour 
OH ice, which is at present the body best fitted to stimulate and direct- 
such enquiries ; 

Decides to request- the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Ollice : 

(1) to take such action as may lie within its competence in order 
to have enquiries carried out simultaneously in all the American 
countries on the cost of Jiving ; 

(2) that the above-mentioned Ollice should prepare uniform 
questionnaires for the various groups to be studied, and should 
decide,what, in its opinion and subject to conformity with the desires 

a 
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of each Government, would be the right period to fix for llie enquiries, 
and that it should also determine the scale of units of consumption 
to be used for each country ; 

(3' that the above-mentioned OlUee, after making a special 
study of the subject, should determine the basis that it may consider 
most appropriate for such enquiries, and should undertake to direct 
those enquiries, bearing in mind that separate studies should be 
devoted to town workers, the various categories of agricultural workers, 
and, when* these exist in a particular country, the various ethnical 
groups whose organisation in respect of social economics is relatively 
undeveloped ; on the understanding that the enquiries should cover not 
merely food and clothing, but more particularly conditions as to 
housing, health and culture, including education and recreation ; 

(t'i that the above-mentioned Olliee should, in so far as it is 
competent to do so. promote the publication by the said countries 
and within a specified time limit of the results of their respective 
enquiries, which will be summarised by the International Labour 
OH ice in a comparative survey ; 

(o; that the Oilier should propose basic principles for the subse¬ 
quent calculation of cost-of-living indexes based on the family budgets 
recorded as a result of the enquiries. 

(0) to consider t he possibility of having adopted a draft Convention 
by which the Stales Members of the International Labour Organisation 
shall undertake to carry out simultaneously every five years or every 
ten years enquiries concerning the cost of living in accordance with 
plans to be drawn up for the purpose by the International Labour 
Olliee. 


G. Recommendation adopted by the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace (Buenos Aires, 
December 1936) 


('Hie Conference recommends) : 

That the Governments represented carry out, as soon as possible, 
a careful survey of the standards of living and the economic indices of 
the various regions within their territories. 

The Pan-American Union shall be charged with the responsibility 
to determine the outlines which these surveys shall follow, and to 
co-ordinate the results on a basis to make them so far as possible open 
to study and comparison. These studies shall be carried on without 
affecting those undertaken by the International Labour Olliee, and 
shall be additional to those of Geneva. 
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J). Resolution adopted by the 20th Session oi the International 
Labour Conference (1936) 

(E.vlracl from a resolution nmvernuuj Hie nulrilion of the workers) 

In regard (<> the work of I.In* OHice in I his connection, the (lonfer- 
eiice considers it part icularK desirable to init iate and co-ordinate 
enquiries into family hudurels of rural and urban workers established 
on a uniform basis, with a view to obtaining eomparnble statist ies 
concerning t he presold food consumption by working families, and t o 
supplement l ties*' st udies by collectin': informat ion on prices and 
available supplies of foodstuffs. 
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TABLES ANALYSING THE 
PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FAMILY 
LIVING STUDIES LISTED IN APPENDIX I 


]. Scope of family living studies : 

(a) Economic classes covered ami geographical scope. 

(h) Types of families included or excluded. 

( r) Duration of study and income limits. 

fI. Information asked for in the studies. 

III. Information published on family constitution. 

IV. I information published on receipt s and disbursement s. 

Y . Definitions ot receipts and disbursement sin family living sLudies. 
Y !■ Consumption unit scales used in certain family living studies. 
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TM1I.K I. SCOFF (IF FA Mil.V I.IVINi. STl.'DIKsi 


(a) Economic Classes coerced and Geoijruphical Scop, 


Ref. 



Number 

of families included 


No. 

Country 

Date 

Wage 

earners 

Salar¬ 
ied em¬ 
ployees 

Civil 

ser¬ 

vants 

Ueographical scope 

hi 

16 

2« 

Oermam. 

1927-28 

890 

540 

498 

01 large and medium sized towns. 

Argentina. 

l'j3> 

1933 

3,000 

190 

112 

* 

265 communities (including all 
towns of over 50,000 inhabi¬ 
tants.) 

Buenos Aires. 

26 

Austria . 

1935 

50 



Buenos Aires. 

3 

1934 

09 1 

i 


Vienna. 

« ! 

Belgium (Food).. .. 

(Other) 

1928-29 

1928-29 

809 

NO 

221 3 
.57 7 


Whole country. 

5 

Brazil. 

J 934 

221 



San Paulo. 

0 

Bulgaria . 

1927-28 

93 


173 

Whole countrv. 

7 

< .ana da . 

1937-38 

1,139 



12 towns. 

8 

0 

China,(Shanghai 
Colombia. 

1929-30 

1930 

305 
225 1 

; 

• 

. 

Shanghai. 

Bogota. 

10 

Denmark. 

1931 

481 


35 

(a) Copenhagen ; (b) provincial 
towns ; (c) rural districts. 

Tallinn and Narva. 

flu 

Kstonia . 

1921-25 

187 3 



116 

12(i 

United States : 4 

Wage burner Study 

1937-38 7 

1931-30 

255 

10,000 

32 

179 

\\ hole country. 

55 cities (42 w ilh over 50,000 in- 

J26 

Consumer Purchases 

1933-37 

» 

c 

i 

habitants). 

2 metropolises (New York and 

13 

Finland . 

; 1928 

581 

242 

131 

Chicago), 6 large cities, 14 
middle size cities, 140 villages 
and 04 farm counties. 

14 towns and 15 urban industrial 

14u 

Ureal Britain : 
.Merseyside • .. ! 

1929-31 

332 



centres. 

Merseyside. 

146 

Whole country 4 7 .. 

1937-38 

10,000 1 

i 


Whole country. 

15 

Hungary .. .. 

1929 

50 



Budapest. 

10a 

nd a: 

Bombay .. ..! 

1932-33 

1,409 

. ! 


Bombay. 

106 

Ahmedabad .. 

1933-35 

1,293 



Ahmedabad. 

17 

Japan . 

1935-30 

1,107 

500 ! 


10 urban industrial centres. 

18 

Latvia . 

1930-37 

32 

4 

i 

Riga. 

19 

Lithuania. 

1930-37 

1 179 

118 

All except 3 families were living 

20 

! 

Mexico . 

193-1 

28 J 



in Kaunas (Kovno), Siauliai or 
Klaipeda (Memel). 

Mexico City. 

21 

Norway . 

1927-28 

135 


31 

Oslo, Bergen. Trondhjem, Stavan¬ 

22 

New Zealand 7 .. 

1930 

220 1 

i 

i 

ger, Drammen. 

Whole country. 

23 

Palestine 1# 

1931 

1# 

i# 

10 

Urban and rural Jewish, rural 

24rr 

Netherlands: 

Ceneral 7 

i 

1935-30 

2-78 

200 


Arab groups. 

118 communities (excluding large 

246 

Amsterdam .. .. 

| 1934-35 

75 


109 

towns). 

Amsterdam. 

25 

Poland . 

1929 

84 

. 

, 

Warsaw', Lodz and Dombrova 

26 

Sweden 1 . 

1933 

520 

52 

4 * 

Basin. 

Whole country. 

27 

Switzerland, Zurich 

1930-37 

119 

197 

Zurich. 

28 

Czecho-Slovakia 

1931-32 

114 

379 

155 

Bohemia and Moravia. 

29 

Union of S. Africa 

1930 

1,018 1 

i 

i 

9 urban areas. 


1 A small number of other groups (as specified) included. * Including lower middle class. " 283 
families for enquiry into food expenditure. * In cases of studies not yet completed t.he figures are 
estimates. ‘Oeneral sample aboul 700,000 ; details of earnings, income, family composition, housing 
and rent, about 330,000; details of expenditure, about 00,000; details of quantities and expenditure 
on food 37,000. • Includes a large proportion of families of unemployed and assisted persons. 

r Tlic enquiry covers agricultural or farm families besides the economic classes indicated in the table. 
1 195 middle class families are also covered. • Relates to lower salaried employees and civil servants 
families. 16 Urban Jewish group, 74 families; rural Jewish groups, 4 rural communal settlements and 
150 families; rural Arab groups, 2 Bedouin camps, 2 fellah villages and 24 families. 
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APPKNDICKS 


(l>) Types oj Families or Households Included or Excluded 


Ref. 

No. 

Fou nl ry 

Date 

No 

nst ric- 
tious j 

or 

single 

persons 

of 

two 

lacking 

lius- 

batid 

with 

depend 

ants 

other 

with 
board■ 
ers or 

l Ither 




1 

I 

persons 

or wife 

than 

children 

lodgers 


In 

l/» 

t.ierman\ 

. . 1 1027-2* 

. 1DI57 


X 



: 



‘2d 

Argentina .. 

.. ; I 

* 

X 



.< 


of 7 or 
more 
children 

2h 


it*:::. 1 






X 

1 

;t 

Austria 

.. io:m 

. 

>. t 

- 

- 




4 

Itejgiuin 

Frazil. 

.1028-20 
isi:m 


X * 


. 


" 


6 

Bulgaria 

. . I027-2S 

3 







1 

Canada 

. 1037-38 

• 




. 

. 


h 

Fhina, Shanghai 

.. 1020:10 

• 

X 




’ 

8 or more 
persons 

0 

F.olombia 

.. io:w 

• 






10 

Denmark .. 

.. I0MI 

. 





. 


11(1 

m 

Fstonia 

United States : 

.102-1-2:. 
1037 3* 

1 

; v 

• 

• 

* 

* 

* 

. 

. 


12« 

12b 

Wage-F.arner St udy * lth*M :it> 
Consumer Pure .if.es: l'.CkVOT 

.. 

• 

; 


• 




1,1 

Finland 

Creat Hritniu : 


j ■■■ 4 





i 

, 

i 

No 

Mb 

Merse.vside 

Whole connl r\ 

.i io*2o oi 
.j io37-:w 


i ; 

i 

i 



j • 

i 

i:> 

Ilungarv 

India : 

. - |«i*2!l 

! ’’ 
i 


1 . 

. 

1 


I . 1 

i 1 


Ida 

Horn has .. 

1032-33 

1 x 



• 

1 

■ . ! 


J6b 

Ahmedabad . . 

.; io33-a:. 

1 x 

i 






17 

Japan . 

.; 1033-30 

i 

1 

% j 

, 

s 



. / I 

1 s or more 
persons 

i 

18 

Latvia 

. i io:u;-37 

! x ! 

• 



• 1 


20 

Mexiift . 

. io:m 

! 

! * i 

1 ! 

[ * 

! 1 


1 

| 


[ :i persons 

7 or more 
persons 

21 

Norway 

.i 1027-28 

! x j 







.(O 

New Zealand 

. 1030 


*. ; 






in 

24d 

Palestine .. .. 

NeLhcrland* : 
(ieneral .. 

10.1 J 

. l o;r>-:i6 

i 

* 1 

1 

• 1 

i 

j 


. 




24 b 

Amsterdam 

io:u-:ia 

• i 







2T» 

Poland 

io2o 

1 

• i 





7 


‘26 

Sweden 

J 1033 

1 

V 






‘27 

Switzerland, Zurich 

. 1036-07 

: i 

x i 


x 




28 

F/.echo-SIm akia 

. 1001-02 

i 3 i 

! 






20 

1 

Union of S. Africa * 

.«• lorn; 

i 

■ ’ i 

X i 



! * 




1 Families of husband, wife and M children under 14, only included. * A few are included. *No1 
Anted. * in one pari of this study, persons living alone are excluded, but a special enquiry was made 
covering families of this type. ‘ In general, husband and wife and one or more children. * •Families 
K’jtl) lodgers are excluded, families having boarders are covered. 7 Families living in one room shared 
R’ith another family are excluded. • Families with no children and those w ith boarders not member!; 
of the family are cm [tided. 
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'*'i Duration of Sludif and Jnnnnr JAmils. 


i 




I >uration 


Ttef. 







■So. 

Coun! rv 

Hate 

One 
y ear 

< inc 
month 

<H her 

Income limits slated 

lu 

Germany. 

IP27-2S 

>■ 

. 

. 


1 h 


11*37 1 


. 



2 a 

Argentina. 

11*33 




Husband's nimdhlv earnings : 







m$n 113 to ni$n'323. 

26 


11*35 

>' 


• 

Husbands monthly earnings : 







m$n 113 lo m$n/135. 

:i 

Austria . 

15*3-1 





4 

Belgium . 

! 5*28-29 

■. 2 


4 fort¬ 
nights * 


Ti 

1 lraz.il. 

1931 

- 


_ 


d 

l.nlgaria . 

151*27-28 

y 

. 



7 

Canada . 

15*37-38 

3 


3 week* • 4 

Yearlx familv earnings : $430 to 







$2,300. 

H 

China, Shanghai 

111*29 30 

y 

. 


Moullilv familv earning'- : $20 to 







$00. 

\ i» 

Colombia. 

1939 


:< 



JO 

IH* n in.'irk. 

193! 





i lu 

Fstonia . 

1924 25 

x 8 

» 



11 6 

United Stale'- : 

15*37 38 





J2u 

W age Lamer SI tidy 

1931 30 



4 week-; 3: 

Lower limit : Yearlv familv in- 






eoine $.300. Upper limit. : No 
lamih member earning over 








$2,000 per > ear. •• 

m 

| Consumer Purchases 

, 1935-37 



: 4 weeks 87 


13 

I Finland . 

! l :*2 k 






Great llrilain: 

i 





Mu 

Merseyside 

1929-31 

No inlormalion a\ailahle 


14 6 

W hole country 

f 15*37-38 

>. * 

. 

1 weeks • 


ir* 

Hungary. 

India: 

| 1929 

i 



■ 


Ifiu 

liombav. 

1932-33 

. 

■/ 



106 

Aliincdabad .. 

: 1933-35 

, 



Upper limit: monthly earnings 

17 

.Japan. 

j 1933-30 



' 

of principal earner: 100 yen. 

18 

Cal, via . 

! l!'30-37 



- 


IP 

Lithuania.. 

j 1930-37 



- 


‘20 

Mexico . 

; 15*34 

. 

2 moil Him 


‘21 

Norway . 

1927 28 


- 

• 


*2‘2 

New Zealand 

1930 


- 

13 weeks 


‘23 

Palestine. 

1931 

* 


0 months 

1 o 1 > ear 



Netherlands : 






‘24 a 

General study 

1933-30 





‘246 

Amsterdam .. 

1934-33 

>• 




‘25 

Poland .j 

1929 





2 (i 

Sweden .j 

1933 

>. 

• 



27 

Switzerland, Zurich ..: 

1930-37 





‘28 

Czeclio-Slovakia ..! 

1931-32 

x 



Upper limit : Yearly family 

29 

Union of S. Africa.-! 

1930 


. 







income : £000. 


1 The enquiry was planned to include families with husbands monthly earnings not exceeding 
lf»0 HM.. but the preliminary results cover a number or families with husband's earnings exceeding 
this limit. * Other than food. 8 Food. 4 Our week in February, June and October. 1 General 
enquiry into income and expenditure. 1 Detailed enquiry into food expenditure. 7 One week in 
each quarter. • Clothing. » Data based on accounts kepi for one year or less or on estimates. 11 Upper 
limit applies to clerical workers only. 
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APPCNDTCES 


TABLE II. —INFOHMATTON ASKED 


Country 

i 

Dale 

Methods used in 
securing inl'ornialior 

1 

Composition of the households 

Number in household 

Relationship to head or 
sex 

a Jay 

— 

Occupation 

Industry 

Period present with 
family 

Temporary absences 

Guests present 

Germany. 

March 1927- 

(n) Account book . . 

w 

X 

X 

X 

y 

X 

X 

X 


* Feb. 1928 

(b) Schedule 1 










1937 

Account book 

* 

X 

y 

X 

> 

V 

V 

X 

Argentina . 

Del. Jim 

fn) Account book .. 

\ 

X 

>• 

X 1 

> ‘ 






(b) Schedule* 

• 





‘ 



Austria. 

192:» 

Account book and 











schedule 

X 


X 



X 



Brazil . 

April- 

(a) Account book 1 







X 

X 


June 1934 

(b) Schedules 1 

X 



X 





Canada . 

net.. 1937 

fn) Schedule 



y 

y 


> 




Sept. 1938 

th) Account hook .. 

. 

. 



. 


s 

» 

China . 

April 1929- 

Account. book ' 


> 

y 

y 






March 1930 










Columbia. 

net. 1936 

Account book 1 

. 

■■ 

.. 

A 

>: 

>’ 

x 

. 



Denmar . 


Account book 

>■ 

. 

X 

;< 


X 



Estonia. 

on. i92‘> i 

(n) Account book 1 










1 Oil. 19-24- ! 

(b) Schedule 1 

>; 

x 

y. 

X 

x 

>' 

X 

X 


i on. 19 * 2 :; | 

[Schedule J .. 






• 

* 


United States .. .. 

1934-1936 

Schedule 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Wage Earner Slwd\ .. 











Consumer Purchases .. 

1935-1937 

fn) Family schedule 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 





(h) Expenditure 











schedule 


x 

X 

• 

• 

• 



Finland. 

1928 

Account book 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Great Britain 

1937-1938 

Schedule 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


India . 

Oct. 1933- 

Schedule 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 





(Ahmedabad, 

Jan. 193.% 










Japan . 

Sept. 193.V 

Account book 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

i 

Auif. 1936 










Mexico .| 

July- 

Schedule 

X 

X 

X 

X 






Sept. 1934 










Norway. 

Sept.-Oet. 19*27 

Account book 










Aug.-Sept. 19*28 

and schedule 

y 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Netherlands .. 

1933-1936 

Account book .. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 1 

X* 

X 1 

Poland . 

1927 

Account book and 











schedules .. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sweden .. .. .. .. 

1933 

Account book 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Switzerland. 

1936-1937 

Account book 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Czecko-Slovakia .. 

J 929-30 

Account book and 











schedule 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

| Union of South Africa .. 

1936 

Schedule. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



• 
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FOK IN THE STUDIES 


Heceipls 

i 

Disbursements 

i 


Other information j 


Earning 


Other current income 

Other receipts 

No list of items printed 

Nti ruber of items 
printed in groups 

Whether cash or credit 

Quantities purchased 

Meals taken outside 
the home * 

Own garden or livestock 

tl 

c 

3 

o 

X 

Home owned 

Accounts balanced • 

Stocks on hand j 

i 

! 

J 

g ! 

x: 

c 

c 

A 

a 

LS 

Husband or head 
of family 

Wife 

Children 

Other family 
members 

Food 

bn 

C 

o 

Fuel and light 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 

v 

x 

y 


x 

X 

x 

. 





* 

y 

X 

X 



N 



. 




__ 


■ 





• 

• 





X 




>: 

x 

X 


* 

X 

y 

• 




. 

X 

X 

X 

X 


* 

M 

X* 

x* 

x» 






y 

. 






X 



X 

X 

N 

* 








- 

• 

7 


30 

• 

• 









y 1 

:<» 

X 4 

V » 

y. 

X 


3<i 


*2 


. 

• 

>' 

X 

* 



N 









V 

. 






y 

. 




N 




X 


X 

y t 

X 

. 

1* 

►*3 

i* 

11 

10* 



X 4 

X 


* 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


, 

a 

10 

S3 

02 

. 

X 



v 

>• 




* 





• 

>: 

• 


• 



. 

X 

>: 

v < 


• 


i 


X 

y 

V 

X 

X 

X 

. 

107 

1 

13 

127 

37 

" 


X 


X 

’ 

M 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


14 

1 3 

8* 

1 

17 


/- 

X 


■' 





X 

X 

X 1 


X 

S\ 


35 

2 

6 

0 

10 

• 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

W 


X* 

X 

v 

y 


y 

V 













M 

X 3 

x» 

V 

X 

y 

>■ 




. 






. 


V 


x 



■ 

X 

x 

X 


X 

X 


' 

f» 

r» 

17 

33 


. 


' 

! 

j 

* 

' 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 1 

‘ 


a 

ii 

17G 

01 


* 

X 


| 


* 


X* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

. 


1 


* 

. 

. 


♦ 

• 

! x 

X 

* 


. 

. 





X 1 

. 

8 

\ t 

i ; 

8 

• 

n:. 

. 

>■ 

X 

* 

1 

* 


7 

X 4 

X 

X 

XI 



X 

. 

« 

! 3 

r» 

:• 

10 

• 

X 

X 

>• 

i < 

X 

W 

* 

x» 







• 

33 

8 1 

8* 

0 

25 

• 

* 

X 


j x 1 

X 

• 



X 

X 

X 

• 

X 


. 

43 

! J1 1 

i 

0 

33 

37 


y 

>; 


X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 x 

i 

• 1 

I 

• 


! 



x, i 

n 


: ‘ I 


; D 

i 1 

X* 

X* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

:< 



i 

30 | 

0 

8 

1! 

1 

23 | 

1 

■ 

I 

> : 1 
; j 


' i 

! 

i 

, ! 

1 

j 

; 

! X 

j 

! . | 
! 1 

• 


X 

X 

X* 

X * 

X 

X 

X 


: 



' i 


! 

* i 

j 

X 


I 

' X 

i j 

N 

i 

X* 

X 

X 

j x 

>: 

X 

X 1 

! x 







i 

>: 1 

X 4 

* 

! 

i 

X 

D s 

X* 

X* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

i 


. 

j 


X 

1 

x 

X 

j 

X 

N 

! 

x» 

X 

X 

X* 


x 

X 


33 

5 

t; 

0 

18 



X 

X 

x 

X 

W 

X* 

x« 

X 

X 

X 4 

X 1 

X 

X 

X 

• 






X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

D 


X* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



% 



X 

X 

X 

X 

! 


! i> 

X 

X 4 

X 

X 

X 1 

X' 

X 

X 


31 

4 

9 

8 i 

2(i 


X 


X 

X 

1 

X 

1 

i 

! . 

i 

• 

■ 
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Malt's lo labh‘. 11: Information asked for. 


General notes: 

1 The classification adopted groups expenditure on drink with food, 
on furniture and equipment with housing, on cleaning and cleaning 
materials with clothing and on tobacco with miscellaneous expendit ure. 
2 A cross is inserted where queries are contained on this subject, in the 
account books or schedules, or where expenditure on meats taken 
outside the home is shown as a separate item of expenditure. 3 Kutries 
are made only in cases where account books are used for securing informa¬ 
tion. The letters indicate whether the account keeper is asked to 
balance the accounts, the letter “ M ” indicating that the accounts are 
balanced at the end of each month, “ \Y ” at tin* end of each week, “ D 
at the end of each day ; the letter " A ” indicates that no balances are 
made. 

Notes by countries: 

Germany: 1 Detailed information on housing. 2 Quantities of pota¬ 
toes and fuels available at the beginning of each month. Other foods 
were also si at ed where stocks of more than 1 kg. are available. 3 Begin¬ 
ning and end of each month. 

Argentina: 1 Information for head of the household is only given. 

2 Schedule asking for information on expenditure on clothing and 
durable household goods. 

Austria: 1 Pooled income only. 2 Kxcludiiig expenditure on food, 
coal and wood. 

Hrazil: 1 The information asked for was obtained by means of several 
schedules, one of which served as account book. 2 Income from boarders 
and lodgers only. 3 Kslimal.es of monthly expenditure. 4 Information 
for boarders only. 

Canada: 1 Delates lo weekly record of food supply. 2 1 queries for 
tenants and 11 queries for owners were asked: in addition data were 
requested for expenditure on household operation (*.» queries) and on 
furnishings and equipment (84 queries). 3 Queries as to the number of 
persons present at each meal were asked. 4 Amount, and value of foods 
from own garden. 5 Information requested as to foods purchased 
for storage, and foods consumed from stoks on hand. 

China: 1 The account book used not being available in the K.L.O., 
the statements are made on the basis of the information published on the 
report. 

Colombia : 1 See note for China. 2 Including water and light. 

3 Kxcluding light. 

Denmark: 1 Pooled income only. 2 Beginning and end of each week. 

Estonia: 1 See note 1 for Brazil. 2 Beginning and end of the enquiry. 

United Slates: 1 Net change of assets and liabilities. 2 Annual 
expenditure only : in addition information was requested on food con¬ 
sumed in last 7 days, asking for expenditure on 203 food items. 

3 .'> queries for “renters” and 1*2 queries for “home owners*’ were 
asked : in addition data were requested for expenditure on household 
operation (it I queries) and on furnishings and equipment (77 queries), 

4 Deduction in cash on hand. 5 .“> queries for “renters ”, 12 queries for 
“owners ”, 3 queries for “ vacation home ” were asked, in addition data 
were requested for expenditure on household operation (14 queries), 
furniture and equipment (14 queries) and money value of housing 
received (3 queries). 6 The total clothing expenditure of each member 
of the household was entered. 7 Equipment (piano, radio, refrigerator, 
vacuum cleaner, etc.) owned by family. 
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Finland: 1 Pooled income only. 2 Beginning and end ot* each week. 

Great firilain : 1 In addition to this schedule (household form), two 
further schedules were used for securing information : a lirst requesting 
data on personal expenditure other than that already given in the 
household form, and a second for details on weekly clothing expenditure. 

2 Including expenditure on rent, asked for in {a special talde. 3 Includ¬ 
ing expenditure on gas and electricity, asked for in two special tables. 

Japan: 1 Data for rice only. 2 Beginning and end of each day. 

3 Quantities of foods and fuels available at the beginning of each mont h. 

Norway : 1 In a number of households pooled income only. 

2 Beginning and end of the year. 

Netherlands: 1 No questions oil these subjects are contained in the 
account book; this information seems however to have been secured, 
since the report gives data on these items. 2 The account, keepers were 
advised to balance the accounts daily, no provision* for balancing tin* 
accounts were however made in the account books. 3 Foods available 
at the beginning of the enquiry. 4 See note 2 . 

Poland: 1 Knd of each month. 

Sweden : 1 Pooled income only. 2 Quantities of food* and fuels. 

3 Beginning and end of each week. 

Switzerland: 1 Ponied income only. 2 Beginning and end of cacti day. 
t: zee ho-Slovakia : 1 Beginning and end of each day. 

I'nion of South Africa: 1 Pooled income only. 
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A.PPKNUICKS 


Country 


Germany. 

Argentina (Buenos-Aires) 

Austria (Vienna) 

Belgium. 

Brazil 

Bulgaria. 

China (Shanghai). 

Colombia . 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

United States, Wage Earner Stud} 

Finland . 

Hungary . 

India (Ahmedabad) .. 

Japan . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

New Zealand. 

Palestine. 

Netherlands . 

Poland . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland (Zurich) .. 

Csecho-Slovakia . 

Union oi South Africa .. .. 


TAP.l.K III. INTO KM ATI ON i*t BUSHED 


Dale 


Total number 
covered 


.' 1027/28 

, oh . 1033 
ids:.* 

1025 

1031 

1028,-it* 

io:n 
1027/28 
111 * 20/30 
' 1030 

; j on i 

‘ I0*r> 

! 
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Noll's to Tahir lit : Informal ion published on family constitution. 

Germany: 1 Data for individual families. 2 For eliildmi ami head 
of household. 

Argentina : 1 Dala for individual families. 2 Husband’s earnings. 

3 Number of consumption units according to size of family and husband’s 
earnings. 4 Enquiry limited to families consisting of husband, wife 
and 3 children under 14 years, the head having an income between 
m$n li;» and tn$n lMb per month. 

Austria : 1 Adult persons only. 2 Data for individual families. 

3 A elassilieation by single years of age is published up to years. 

4 Classification by expenditure groups. 

Belgium : (a) food enquiry, (h) Enquiry into other expenditure. 

1 Data for bib wage earners’ families only. 

Brazil: 1 Two groups only (under and over 13 years). 

China: 1 Separate data including and excluding boarders. 

Colombia: 1 Percentage distribution only. 2 Classification by expen¬ 
diture groups. 3 The total number in each expenditure group is given 
(instead of the average). 

Denmark: 1 Data for individual families. 2 Only families with 
children of lb years or less. 3 families without boarders, servants or 
growu-up children. 

Estonia: (a) food enquiry, (h) General enquiry into income and 
expenditure. 1 Tallinn and Narva; data for Tallinn are in general 
available by expenditure* groups. 2 Total number of persons (or con¬ 
sumption units) in each expenditure group. 

United Slides: 1 The information given is based on the report for 
New York City (see list of sources). It. relates to white families ofily. 

2 Data are available on the number of persons (and consumption (expen¬ 
diture) units) in each expenditure group. 3 Average number of persons 
under 10 years, and 10 years and over for each expenditure group. 
4 Data for 13 family types. 3 Classification by expendiI lire groups. 

Finland:^ Distribution by single years of age up to years; by age 
groups over J4 years. 2 Two distributions according to number of 
children are available : fa) dislrihution of Obi families according to 
number of children, and (b) distribution of -70 families according to 
number of children and age of oldest child. 

Hungary: 1 Data are available for individual families. 2 For heads 
of household. 

India: 1 Distribution of all earners by age-groups is available also. 

2 Distribution of heads of household according to age and earnings. 

3 Data including and excluding dependants Living away from the family. 

Mexico: 1 Five age-groups only are distinguished : 0 to 3 years ; 4 to 0; 
7 to 1(1 ; II to 14 ; lb years and over. 

Norway: 1 Working-class households only—information on civil 
servants’ households being available in less detail. The data are classified 
according to expenditure groups. 

Palestine: 1 Data on urban Jewish population only. 2 For persons 
over G years of age. 3 The groups are : less than 6 ; 6 to D ; 10 to 13 ; 
11 years and over. 
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Netherlands ; 1 Data for iudixiduni families. 2 Single a."es up to 
i;> years, agc-irroups over lf» years. 3 Porcenfaire ilist.rihiit.ion. 

Poland: 1 Data on numher of persons and number of consumption 
units in each family are available. 

Sweden: 1 families without boarders and lodgers. 2 Hy single years 
of age up to 'id years. 3 Ajjfes of beads of family by ajje-oroups. 
4 Classification accordin'? to a*?e of oldest child. 

Czechoslovakia: 1 Also <riven for each family. 2 Data for eac.lt 
family. 

Vnion of South Africa: 1 A distinct ion is made between adults and 
minors only. 2 Average a"c of heads of household. 
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Notes on\Tabl(TJ V: Information • published?on Iteccipts and Disbursements. 
General Note: 

The information contained in this table does not cover all the infor¬ 
mation published on receipts and disbursements, but only answers to the 
specific questions indicated. 

Germany: 

1 Data on income (per family) and expenditure (per family and 
per consumption unit) for 3 income levels and 0 industrial groups. 

2 Dal a on income (per family) and expenditure (per family and per 
consumption uniD for b income levels and 3 occupational groups. 

3 Data on income (per family) and expenditure (per family and per con¬ 
sumption unit) for various income levels and 1 occupational groups. 

4 Did ailed data on expenditures per family and per consumption unit 
for families of different income levels (income per family or income per 
consumption unit) having o ; 1 ; 2 ; 3 ; 4 and more children under 
i;> years of age. r ’ Ouantifics per family and per consumption unit at 
different income levels. 

Argentina: 

1 Husband's earnings from main occupation only' are available. 

2 families consisting of husband, wile and 0 ; 1 ; ’2 ; 3 ; 1 or b children. 

3 Tor families consisting of husband, wife and 3 children only. 4 Exclud¬ 
ing clothing. 5 This enquiry covered only families consist ing of husband, 
wile and 3 children under 14 years, the husband having monthly earnings 
between m$n. 1 lb and ///$//. 13b. 

Austria: 

1 Glassification by expenditure groups. 

Belgium: 

1 hood enquiry. 2 Enquiry into other expenditure. 3 Only the 
number of families iu each group is available. 1 Eor general averages ; 
data for the 1 groups of income per * k quel. " are available for 21 items as 
regards expenditures per “ quet ” and for 3b items as regards quantities 
consumed per “ quet ”. 

Brazil: 

1 Earnings per day and per hour. 2 Expenditures on food and rent 
as percentage of total expenditure. 3 Percentages spent on groups of 
foodstuffs according to average expense on food per fummain " per day 
(b income groups). 

Bulgaria: 

J Data per “ normal family ” for the 7 income groups. 

China: 

1 General averages only ; no data by income groups. 2 Detailed 
information is available, on clothing and miscellaneous items also. 

Colombia: 

1 Includes a small number of salaried employees and farm families. 
2 Data on receipts relate to daily periods. 3 Data on families consisting 
of 3, 4, r> to 12 members. 4 Data as to the number of families in each 
group. 5 Data according to expenditure groups. 

Denmark: 

1 General averages are available for families living in (a) Copenhagen 
(b) provincial towns and (r) rural districts. No averages are given for 
the whole country. 2 Data classified according to expenditure per 
family or per consumption unit. 3 Enmities consisting of less than 2 ; 
2-2.bb ; 3-3.bb ; 4 and more, consumption units. Enmities with boarders 
and domestic servants are excluded. 
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Estonia: 

1 Data available for families consisting of 1 ; I ; '» ; -I : > and more 
members. - Tallinn ami Narva ; families living in Narva are not 
elassilied according lo expenditure groups. 3 Separate dal a for Tallinn 
and Narva. 4 Families are elassilied according to their expenditures 
per month. a Data oil food consumption only. 

United Slates: 

1 The information given is based on the report for New York r,ily 
(see list of sources), it relates lo while families only. - Dal a according 
to expenditure per consumption (expenditure) unit. 3 Data for 3 I \ pes 
of nailing families : husband and wife; husband, wife and one child; 
husband, wife and t.o 1 eliildren. 4 This ligure is higher if items 
of women's and girls 1 clothing are taken itit o account. instead of men's 
and boys’ clothing. r> The information given is based on tin* reports for 
Chicago (see liD of sources;. it relates lo white families only. Data 
for s family types. 7 Data for 7 family tv pes. 

Finland: 

1 I'amities with 0 ; t ; V : 3 ; 1 and more children according lo age of 
eliildren. -Data per ” normal family 3 l'uud expenditure only, 
according to annual expenditure groups. 

Jinn t/nrij: 

1 Includes seven groups of food items. 

India: 

1 Miscellaneous expenditure only. 

Japan: 

1 Separate data fur wage earners in (a) factory, fit) transport. 
2 Separate data for (a) otlirials, (h) teachers, (c) clerks. 3 Dice only. 
Mexico: 

1 Families with less than 3.f>0 ; 3.bl- l.bO ; 4.:>J and more consumption 
units. 

Norway: 

1 According to size of expenditures per eonsumpt ion unit. 2 Data 
per expenditure groups or family size* relate lo 0*1 o only. 3 expendi¬ 
tures on and quantities of food and drink consumed per eonsumpt ion unit 
bv families of : less Ilian :M0 ; \U0-3.1 lb ; 3.10-4.Ob ; 1.10 ami more 
consumption units. 4 Separate data for Oslo and for the whole country. 

New Zealand: 

1 Summary informal ion only. 2 According to number of persons in 
household. 3 Items accounting for 1 per cent, or more of total expen¬ 
diture. 

Palestine : 

1 hood and rent. 

Netherlands: 

1 Families with less than ; t>-3 ; 3-4 ; 4-3 ; 5 and more eonsumpt ion 
units. 

Poland: 

1 According lo expenditure groups. 

Sweden: 

1 Data per “normal family”. 2 Per family, according to number 
and age of children. 

Czechoslovakia: 

1 Separate data are available for households of metal and machine, 
workers in Prague, miners, foremen, skilled, and unskilled workers. 
2 Separate data are available for families of railway employees. 3 Data 
according to number of persons and to number of consumption units 
per family. 4 Separate data for families living in Prague and outside 
Prague. 5 Separate! dat a for households of female civil servant s. 6 Food, 
housing, clothing, other current expenditure and other expenditure. 
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Rental value of owned home : 

Value minus current costs (taxes, interest, 
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Holes on Table V : Definition of Hcccipls and Disbursements. 
General Hole : 

The terms current expenditure ;itid other disbursements, current 
income and other receipts in this fable do not have the meaning 
assigned to these terms in I lie text. Iml are used in tin* sense given in 
the original reports. This meaning^defined and exemplified in relation 
to the specific items of receipts or disbursements listed in the first 
column. 

Germany : 

1 ltoardiug sons and daughter-- may be treated as boarders not members 
of the family, in which ease their contributions .minus cost of food and 
room) art 1 entered as income from boarders and lodgers and no report is 
made, of their income or other expenditures. 

Austria : 

1 The part of husband's earnings not contributed to the household 
is also excluded in many eases. - No families who owned their homes 
were included in the sample. 

Duly aria : 

1 The gro^s amount is entered if receipts from home industry or 
imlepeudeiit business are eonsidere.d a^ *' income from principal or sub¬ 
sidiary occupation of any member of the family 

China : 

1 “ llui “ (mutual benefit society) funds. 2 Receipts from pawning, 
which the report states in many ea.-e< the equivalent of sale of property. 

Colombia : 

1 Tree housing. “Apparently none of the families studied Jiad 
boarders or lodgers. 3 Laundry done in the home for others. 4 Actual 
payments, including amortisation of mortgage. are considered to be 
the equivalent of rental value, and are entered as ** expendi! lire ”. 
5 It possible that receipts from these sources air included in * k other 
income but they are not mentioned. * Included in expenditure, 
if this is what is meant by ** debts A 

Denmark : 

1 Mortgage of real property. 2 Investment, in real property. 

United Slates : 

1 Sons and daughters are entered either as members of the economic, 
family (in which ease their total incomes and expenditures are recorded) 
or as boarders or lodgers (in which ease only their payments for board 
(net) or lodging (gross) are calendered as income and the sons and daugh¬ 
ters are not considered family members). 


1 Tree housing. 2 Sale of milk. 3 “ Agriculture ” is listed as a source 
of income, but is not further explained. The schedule form mentions 
as income, ** income from agricultural land 4 Amortisation of mort¬ 
gage on homes being acquired by hire purchase is, however, included in 
“ Expenditure ". 5 Rental value is estimated only for families owning 

their homes without mortgages, and entered as Income and Expenditure. 
The total payments .(including amortisation) bv families acquiring 
homes by “ hire purchase ” are entered as Expenditure. 
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Japan: 

1 Families with owned business (other than agriculture, were excluded. 
2 Total, not net, value of home production. 

Norway : 

1 For adult children, only payments for board and lodging are 
included. 

Netherlands : 

1 In several cases a proportion of the family’s rent was deducted from 
receipts from lodgers. 2 included if considered as “ Net reduction of 
capital in form of goods ”. 3 Included if considered as ” Net reduction 

of capital in form of specie 4 If interest on debts is considered as 
“administrative costs” of the household it is “ expenditure ” (E). 
6 Included if considered as money savings. 

Poland: 

1 “ Public assistance ” {not including medical assistance from sick 
funds) is included in income (1). 

Sweden : 

1 Hedemption of pawned articles is Expenditure (E). Inpayment 
of other debts is (D). 

Switzerland : 

1 Pooled income only. 

Union oj South Africa : 

1 Free housing ( not clear in source whether wages or gifts). 2 Some¬ 
times included and sometimes not. 3 Households with boarders were 
excluded from survey. 
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